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TuE true religion is one capable of penetrating the whole of 
man,—his mind, his heart, his life. The whole soul becomes 
saturated with it. Therefore a truly religious man cannot be 
in contradiction with himself; all his faculties, the feelings of 
his heart, the philosophy of his intellect, the practical prin- 
ciples which direct his life, his business, and his pleasures, are 
all equally subject to the sway of religion. 

A false religion, or even the true when hypocritically 
professed and not obeyed from the heart, never penetrates 
aman thoroughly. He may have deep religious feelings, and 
talk touchingly on the subject, while both speculatively in 
his philosophy and practically in his life he denies God ; or 
he may be perfectly convinced in reason of the truth of reli- 
gion, while his heart is far from it, and his life repugnant to 
it; or he may, like the Pagans of old, interlard every action 
of his life with religious observances, yet his religion may be 
one that is utterly opposed to all the best feelings of our 
nature and the dictates of religion and conscience; or he may 
entirely renounce all religion. There is a civil, domestic, and 
animal prudence which may enable a man to live very com- 
fortably with himself, his family, and his neighbours, without 
much exertion of his reason, and without any care for religion. 
Thus it is a characteristic of false religions, that they cannot 
penetrate, fill, and satisfy the whole of a man’s nature,—his 
heart, his reason, his will. Lactantius* attributes the weak- 
ness of Paganism to the separation of reason from religion. 
“The worship of the gods has not wisdom; not only because 


* De Vera Sapientia, cap. iii. 
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it degrades the divine animal man below earthly and fragile 
things, but because it has no moral precepts to give, no model 
of life to propose, no inquiry after truth, but only a form of 
worship requiring no exercise of the mind, but only the use 
of the hands. And so it cannot be the true religion, because 
it does not instruct men in the precepts of justice and virtue, 
nor improve their lives... . . Philosophy and religion are com- 
pletely distinct ; the professors of wisdom make no attempt 
to lead men to the gods, the priests do not think of teaching 
wisdom. . . . Therefore neither could their philosophy com- 
prehend the truth, nor could their irrational religion give any 
rational account of itself; but when wisdom and religion are 
inseparably united, both must necessarily be true.” 

The Catholic ‘religion alone will bear the trial of this 
test. She alone bears no rival; like her Founder, she is 
‘*‘jealous.” She requires the heart, and the whole heart— 
she will not allow the affections to prefer any thing to herself; 
she requires the reason, and the whole reason; she offers the 
most convincing proofs of her authority, and shews the strictest 
conformity between her dogmas and the teaching of sound 
philosophy, and then she will never allow the mind to divide 
its allegiance, and go to buffets with itself, by clinging to any 
theory that is in any way incompatible with the truth of her 
doctrines. Moreover, she requires the life. She is not a reli- 
gion which visits a man diplomatically on special occasions, 
for baptism, wedding, or funeral, and never interferes with 
him for the rest of his life; but she accompanies him all day, 
alone or in society, in his ‘thoughts, i in his pleasures, in his 
business. She proposes the life of her Divine Founder, and 
those of her saints, as the models for her children to live by. 
Then she has her laws respecting fasting, hearing Mass, ob- 
serving festivals, her use of the sign of the cross, her badges, 
habits, and scapulars, her popular devotions, her pilgrimages, 
her confraternities and guilds, her educational establishments, 
her cautious provisions for liberty of worship, all of which 
are intended to mould and characterise the life of a Catholic. 
Indeed, she will have the union between life and religion to 
be so strict, that she would have us do nothing—not even eat 
and drink—except to the glory of God. She ‘appropriates all 
the relations of life: she makes marriage a sacrament. What- 
ever is joyous and festive in the religions which she displaces, 
so far as it is innocent she turns to her own uses. She wishes 
to use in her services all that is beautiful or sublime in art or 
innature. She acts on the maxim,that whatever God has made 
is good, and that God ought to be glorified in the use of it. 

But there are always morose spirits in the world, who, as 
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they do not enjoy internal harmony within their own breasts, 
cannot endure this external harmony of religion and life ; they 
are offended with the splendid and almost jocund appearance 
which religion presents to them. Oppressed with gloomy 
thoughts and Manichzan scruples concerning the inherent 
evil of every thing material, they cannot see how religion can 
endure such pageantry, gaiety, and triumph—religion, which 
appears to them nothing but a dismal struggle with the powers 
of evil, or a proud indifference of spirit to matter. Not that 
such men would do away with eating and drinking, with 
festivals and dances, with pageantry and pomp: not they! 
Only they would have these things divorced from religion— 
Jet life be one thing and religion another; let material splen- 
dour be appropriated to material powers,—to the prince and 
the rich, to club-houses and theatres, to exchanges and bank- 
ing-houses,—but let religion appear outwardly that which it 
is to them inwardly, a gloomy terrible subject, to be rigidly 
separated from all other subjects, never to be thought of but 
with serious face and knit brows, never to be spoken of but 
with hollow voice and measured words, never to be exhibited 
but with the greatest possible nakedness of ceremonial, in 
temples as monstrous and depressing to the senses as can be 
devised. Such are the feelings of the first fanatics of all he- 
resies; of men like Montanus, ‘Tertullian, Manes, Novatian, 
Luther, Calvin, Knox, Latimer; men whose great study it 
was to destroy that which scandalised them so much, the con- 
nexion between religion and every-day life. And too well 
have they succeeded; they separated religion from life, fondly 
supposing that they thereby made it more spiritual, more ra- 
tional, less a matter of the hands and more a matter of the 
heart and tongue,—that in destroying the “‘ mummery” they 
left vital religion untouched. But what is the real result ? 
Religion, when it has been violently separated from life, is 
soon found to be also irrecoverably divorced from common 
sense, science, and reason. Look at the Evangelicals, the 
Anglicans, and the Rationalists, who make up the bulk of the 
religionists around us; is not religion divorced from reason in 
each of them? The Evangelical’s principle is enth™:siasm, as 
Brownson says, and its fruit fanaticism, alike repugnant to 
faith and reason. The Anglican is essentially a formalist; he 
is a man of half ideas, half principles; he never dare carry out 
an argument to its logical conclusion ; he says ‘* two and two,” 
but dare not finish the formula by adding the words “ make 
four ;” and in this pruning of reason consists his via media. 
The logical result of Rationalism is avowedly either no reli- 
gion, or else a mere transcendentalism, the deification of the 
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feelings and sentiments of the individual, on the ground that 
the reason has no insight into the realm of religion; thus it 
overrides reason, and breaks its neck. In speaking to these 
people you will soon find that you are not to suppose religion 
to be any certain practical principle—they will not be dictated 
to—religion is a matter between the individual and his God ; 
it is too delicate a plant to be exposed to the air; to bring it 
forward in public, as applicable to business or politics, is to 
make yourself and it ridiculous. Object to any theory on 
religious grounds in a scientific assembly, and you will excite 
great laughter. To say that the practice of the respectable 
classes is contrary to the law of God, is an absurdity and an 
insult. So little is it to be supposed that religion ought to 
penetrate all the faculties of man, that the formalist openly 
derides both the fanatic and the Catholic, for applying terms 
of human endearment and affection to the object of their wor- 
ship. Again, it is thought a dreadful crime to dedicate an 
action, a writing, or a place to the Blessed Virgin or to a 
Saint, to think of them or speak to them in words of love 
and reverence; yet monuments are erected to the memory 
of our deceased friends, books are dedicated to them, they are 
addressed in terms of affection, and this is only natural and 
good. Thus is religion divorced from the heart. And toshew 
how it is divorced from the reason, we need only observe that 
a man may be an edifying mcenber, 3 in full communion with 
the Church of England, or any other Protestant sect he pleases, 
and at the same time hold theories in geology, astronomy, 
phrenology, and the like subjects, utterly irreconcilable with 
all that he understands of the Mosaic account of the creation, 
but also with the belief in God as Creator of heaven and 
earth—irreconcilable even with the belief in the existence of 
souls and spirits. Thus your good orthodox Protestant finds 
no difficulty in praising Humboldt’s Cosmos as the great pro- 
duction of the age, though he never loses an opportunity of 
giving a sly blow to the authority of Moses and the religions 
founded on him, and of inculcating a philosophy which every 
one must own to be essentially antichristian.* 

This comprehensiveness of mind which is indifferent to 
contradictions is natural in a religion which binds a man to 
nothing and nobody, and gives him a choice of contrary doc- 
trines, allowing him to teach which he pleases ; but the Catholic 
religion utterly eschews and abhors it. She will never allow 
her children to countenance theories which are manifestly 
irreconcilable with the inspired documents and doctrines of 


* Proof of this will be given in a succeeding article. 
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Christianity. As for scientific doubts, she neither fears nor 
checks their fair examination, sure that the results of érue 
science will never contradict what she teaches as the word of 
God. In such cases it is not enough for a man to run away 
from doubts, to leave them where they are, and simply to 
blind himself to them, as the ostrich is said to hide its head 
in the sand, thinking itself safe from its pursuers when it 
can no longer see them. In the warfare of the flesh, as 
St. Philip Neri tells us, cowards come off victorious; those 
who will not look at nor argue with the temptation come 
off best. But in the warfare of the reason the case is dif- 
ferent. When a difficulty or doubt comes into the mind, 
it must be met fairly and openly, combated and turned out 
by force of reason. The temptation of the flesh ceases of 
itself in a few minutes; turn your mind for a little while to 
an indifferent occupation, and it willbe gone. Not so a doubt; 
it must be met and fought with, otherwise it will occupy a 
position in your mind, and take root, and gradually overgrow 
the whole garden of your soul. Such is the fundamental differ- 
ence between the proper treatment ofa doubt and of a tempta- 
tion against purity ; and the reason of this distinction is, that the 
temptation against purity occurs in an urational and merely 
instinctive part of our nature; a part that is neither rational 
itself, nor can understand reason. It is but a slave, and for 
the reason to treat it as a friend or companion is to destroy 
the equilibrium of our being. Therefore no parley can be 
allowed, no explanations can be entered into, for “ the slave 
knoweth not what his lord doth ;”* “ to make all things known” 
to any one is to treat him asa friend. But a doubt occurs in 
the rational part of the soul, and must be overcome rationally ; 
to introduce blind force, inattention, forgetfulness, even moral 
feelings and charitable actions, as the guardian and arbiter of 
the reason, and the resolver of doubts, is an equally fatal 
destruction of our internal equilibrium. A rational doubt 
must be met on rational grounds. Not that every one is 
bound to meet every doubt with its specific solution; time, 
talents, and erudition are requisite for this; but authority is 
an equally rational ground with scientific argument, for the 
human mind is so constituted as to yield a rational assent, 
and give a rational credit, to the witness of others. To the 
Catholic, then, the infallible authority of the Church zs a 
rational solution for every possible doubt in all subjects 
connected with faith and morals, in all cases in which she 
has thought fit to speak. But those who have not sub- 


* John xv. 15. 
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mitted to this authority are bound, as reasonable beings, 
to find another rational solution for their doubts. This 
shews the folly of the advice which some of the lights of the 
Anglican body are said to give to those who consult them 
concerning doubts and difficulties of a Romeward tendency. 
They are said to recommend them not to allow themselves to 
think on the subject, but to turn all their energies to their 
known duties, to their schools, the poor, the sick, their fami- 
lies. Yet in spite of all their cowardice, the doubt will meet 
them at every turning, interwoven and interlaced with every 
religious thought, so that either the doubt will grow into con- 
viction, or they must consciously play false with themselves, 
and shut their eyes to religion, and thus become gradually in- 
different and infidel. Indeed, this acquiescence in doubts is 
substantially scepticism ; not the Gospel of Christ, which com- 
mands us to prove all things, and to be able to give a reason 
of our hope, but the gospel according to Hume, which affirms 
the necessity of doubt, and the absolute inherent uncertainty 
of all ideas, and supposes that the goodness or truth of our 
actions is quite independent of the truth of the speculative 
principles by which they are directed. And its logical end is 
Pyrrhonism, which professes to release men from the yoke of 
opinions, and so to deliver them from all duties, placing their 
happiness in the liberty of the soul to follow its simple instincts. 

It is not precisely doubts of a Romeward tendency that 
we wish to discuss in this and some following articles, but 
doubts which unhappily are far more widely spread, and have 
taken deeper root,—doubts whose tendency is not upwards, but 
downwards; not towards Catholicism, but towards irreligion 
and infidelity. And although the separation between religion 
and philosophy may prevent persons from seeing all the con- 
sequences of their theories, yet it ought to be plain enough 
that a man cannot be at once a good Bible Christian and a 
follower of the modern philosophy of Humboldt, Combe, or 
Emerson. Yet with what avidity are the works of these men 
bought up and read! How prevalent must be the secret 
sympathy with philosophers of this kind! And this secret 
sympathy will soon become avowed partisanship, if we are 
afraid to look difficulties in the face, and to treat them ration- 
ally. Let us, then, state fairly and openly the conclusions to 
which many professors of various forms of Christianity seem 
to be fast arriving. 

An infidel duly imbued with modern science would pro- 
bably hold some such language as this toa Catholic :—** Chris- 
tianity is false if the Bible is false; and the Bible is false if 
any integral portion of it, such as the Mosaic account of the 
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creation, is proved to be untrue. Now any common reader 
of Genesis may see that Moses was imbued with all the vulgar 
errors of his age: we find heaven and earth opposed to each 
other as an upper and lower portion of space; a solid firma- 
ment spread out like a skin or curtain, with waters above it 
answering to the ocean or waters below it; the sun, moon, 
and stars, set like gems in this firmament, which must have 
been supposed to revolve round the earth. Such are the ideas 
of Moses; and if you say that this need not be his meaning, 
I must remind you that your Church forbids you to put any 
new meaning on Scripture; you must receive it in that sense 
in which she holds and has held it, nor may you interpret it 
otherwise than according to the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers.* Now has not the Church condemned the theory of 
Copernicus, calling it ‘that false Pythagorean doctrine, alto- 
gether adverse to the Holy Scriptures ?’+ And do not the 
Fathers especially favour the idea of solid spheres, cycles and 
epicycles in the heavens ?{ Does not the tradition of the Church, 
on the whole, tend to the exaltation of this earth and its 
inhabitants to be the moral and physical centre of the uni- 
verse? Every thing is made with reference to it; the sun, 
moon, and stars wheel round it as ministers; then the earth 
is filled with organic creatures, simply and solely for the use 
and enjoyment of man; and at length Christianity comes and 
tells us that the Creator of this system joined Himself person- 
ally with the nature of man, so that the one God, Creator and 
Governor of the world, is henceforth also man. Then Jeru- 
salem, the scene of the life and labours of the God-man is 
naturally made the centre of the earth, as the earth is the 
centre of the universe, the pivot on which the whole material 
and moral system revolves. ‘Thus Christianity is nothing but 
a further development of that human pride which could not 
imagine otherwise than that this earth was precisely the most 
important spot in the universe. Like Judaism, Buddhism, 
Mahometanism, it is but the deification of man, the exhibition 
of the ideal humanity, the necessary and structural action of 
the human mind.§ No wonder, then, that the Copernican theory 
was scouted as heresy ; no wonder that Christians should look 
with such suspicion on the science of astronomy, which demon- 
strates that this earth, instead of being a centre, is only one 
of the smallest of a series of orbs that revolve round the sun; 
and that the sun itself is only one, perhaps by no means the 


* Creed of Pope Pius IV. 

+ Congregatione dell’ Indice, decree of March 5, 1616. (Cosmos, p. 692.) 
+ Cosmos, p. 697. 

§ Cosmos, p. 365. Emerson, Representative Men, Lecture i. p. 2. 
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largest, of a countless host of other suns, all probably, like it, the 
centres of systems of planets, all of which in their turn may 
be, and probably are, the seais of organic animal and perhaps 
even rational life. All this, while it may certainly be used as 
an argument in favour of natural religion, is surely repugnant 
to the central idea of Christianity, the Incarnation and Huma- 
nity of God. Then, again, look at the plain words of Moses, 
repeated in every catechism, that the creation was the work 
of six days, and that it was only commenced about six thou- 
sand years ago, whereas both astronomy and geology shew 
us agencies at work which appear to have been in operation 
for millions of years. ‘Thus, though you tell me that your 
God is infinite and almighty, yet you limit his operation to 
such narrow bounds of space and time, that when I begin to 
study astronomy, or the wonders of organised nature, | can- 
not help feeling that I am in the presence of something more 
vast than your Infinite God, something more powerful than 
your Almighty. Ifthe Mosaic records contain an adequate 
description of the operations of God, then the God of Israel 
is a much more limited being than the One who could 
have created and ordered the unfathomable abyss of motion 
and life which modern science reveals to the bewildered ima- 
gination. If, on the other hand, the description there given 
is not adequate, is not true, then the religion which presup- 
poses the truth of those records must fall with them; or if it 
survives, it must live in darkness and mystery, ‘in the super- 
stitions of the people, and the prejudices of the ignorant.’ ’’* 

We sincerely hope that none of our readers will be scan- 
dalised by our putting forward these objections so openly ; we 
can truly protest, in the words of ‘Tertullian, ‘‘ We have heard, 
God is our witness, sayings of this sort, lest any one should 
think us so abandoned as to moot of our own accord, in the 
wantonness of our pen, questions which may excite a doubt in 
others.”+ Such doubts are prevalent, and are eating their way 
into many a mind; and we state them thus openly because we 
feel perfectly convinced that if they are well sifted and dis- 
cussed, the result will be not merely a negative apology for 
our religion, not a mere evasion of absolute defcat by a diver- 
sion to other subjects, but a brilliant confirmation of its truth, 
a positive argument for its infallible certainty. 

In successive articles we shall inquire: First, How far 
Christians are interested in the Mosaic account of the creation ; 
whether the Church can have given any authoritative explana- 
tion of it. And secondly, we shall inquire whether in fact 


* Cosmos, p. 2. t+ De Papt. § 12. 
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the progress of modern science invalidates or confirms the 
accuracy of the Mosaic account when properly understood. 
In this part of our subject we shall almost exclusively make 
use of Humboldt’s Cosmos, as a work, on the one hand, of 
acknowledged scientific authority, and, on the other, as above 
(or rather below) all suspicion of any bias towards religion. 


Our first question is, How far are Christians interested 
in the Mosaic account of the creation; whether any thing 
there propounded was intended to exercise an influence over 
science ; and whether in consequence of it we are required to 
hold any particular views in natural philosophy. 

With regard to the formation of the universe, every Chris- 
tian is bound to believe and confess that God created out of 
nothing all things visible and invisible. But he is not bound 
to any particular theory concerning the mode or time of the 
formation, provided he does not explicitly or implicitly con- 
tradict any dogma of faith,—as the denial of the unity of 
origin of our race implicitly contradicts the doctrine of original 
sin, and the redemption of all men by Christ,—and provided 
he does not purposely accept theories which he sees to be op- 
posed to what he considers the plain and certain meaning of 
Scripture, because it is obligatory on all Christians to admit 
the holy Scriptures; however, in all doubtful questions he 
may suspend his judgment on what this meaning may be, and 
whether his theory is really contradictory of the true meaning. 

But it may be objected, that this implies that the Church 
does not impose on her children any particular interpretation 
of Scripture, but only the profession of certain dogmas, 
whereas the Catholic has to accept Scripture in a definite 
and fixed sense. ‘Item sacram Scripturam juxta eum sen- 
sum quem tenet et tenuit sancta mater Ecclesia, cujus est judi- 
care de vero sensu et interpretatione sacrarum Scripturarum, 
admitto: nec eam unquam nisi juxta unanimem consensum 
patrum accipiam et interpretabor.” Now, it will be said, is 
not the unanimous consent of the Fathers all ranged in sup- 
port of theories of cosmogony which, however well grounded 
on Scripture, are utterly 1efuted by the most certain dis- 
coveries of modern science ? 

But what is the sense of the Church and the universal 
consent of the Fathers in the interpretation of Scripture ? 
In answering this question we will follow the guidance of 
Mohler, who has devoted a section of his great work, the 
Symbolik,* to the discussion of the relation of the ecclesiastical 


* Cap. v. § 42. 
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interpretation of Holy Writ to scientific exegesis. First as to 
the interpretation of the Church, ‘it extends only to doctrines 
of faith and morals,—Kcclesia errare non potest in fidei et 
morum disciplina tradenda.” As she has not deduced her 
dogmas from Scripture, but had her perfect life and form before 
a single book of the New Testament was written, she cannot 
seek her life therein; she gives us with one hand her faith, 
and with the other her Scriptures, telling us to expatiate as 
we like in this ample field, only taking care neither to intro- 
duce a formal contradiction between faith and Scripture, nor 
to pretend to find a new doctrine of faith therein; for the 
Church lives in and by her faith, and to attempt now to fur- 
nish her with a new principle of life is to deny her antecedent 
life. With this sole restriction, every thing else is allowed; the 
Church seldom imposes any particular interpretations of pas- 
sages of Scripture. ‘* Antiquities, in the largest sense of the 
word, fall not within the domain of her interpretation.”* And 
secondly, as to the unanimous consent of the Fathers, “‘ except 
in the explanation of a very few classical passages, we know 
not where we shall meet with a general uniformity of scrip- 
tural interpretation among the Fathers, further than that all 
deduce from the sacred writings the same doctrines of faith 
and morality, yet each in his own peculiar manner.” ‘There- 
fore the phrase “ universal consent of the Fathers” simply 
means, * the faith of the Church as made known and handed 
down through them,” the authority belonging not to them as 
individuals, but to tradition. Hence in certain subjects a 
Catholic is quite free in his interpretation of Scripture, so 
that he need feel no anxiety though he find his scientific 
theories opposed to the commonly received opinion and tra- 
ditional interpretation, provided he has satisfied himself by 
a rigid scrutiny that they are not subversive of any principle 
either of faith or morals. 

In insisting on this truth few writers indeed who are not 
Catholics guard themselves from exaggeration. Thus Dr. 
Whately says, ‘‘ Some there are who sincerely believe that 
the Scriptures contain revelations of truths most distinct 
from religion. ... If we appeal to the Scriptures on any point 
of physical science, it should be merely as an ancient book, 
not in reference to its sacred character, in short, not as Scrip- 
ture.”{+ Now although this is true in great measure, it is evi- 
dently wrong to insinuate that the Scriptures contain no reve- 
Jations of truths distinct from religion. What, for instance, 


* Mohler, udi sup. 
+ Lectures on Political Economy, pp. 29, 36. 
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is the prediction of an historical fact, given as a sign of the 
inspiration of a prophet? If it could be shewn that such sign 
had never been accomplished, would not the veracity of the 
prophet be compromised? Again, if it could be shewn that 
Pontius Pilate had never been governor of Judea, or that any 
one fact which the Evangelists mention in direct connexion 
with their history, such as the darkness and the earthquake 
at the crucifixion, was false, would not their inspiration fall to 
the ground? All these empirical facts are related or predicted 
as a sign of proof of revelation. ‘This is the very challenge of 
Isaias to the priests of the false gods. ‘* Let them come and 
tell us all things that are to come; tell us the former things 
what they were... . shew the things that are to come here- 
after, and we shall know that ye are gods.”* This is, then, 
precisely what Moses does in the first chapter of Genesis. 
He tells us “ the former things what they were,” that we may 
know him to be sent by the true God. His cosmogony was 
intended to serve for an evidence of revelation in all respects 
like prophecy. We may suppose him to say to us, ‘* Amodo 
dico vobis priusquam fiat; ut quum factum fuerit, credatis quia 
egosum. Before the existence of physical science I have given 
you a description of the genesis of the universe; go, then, form 
the sciences, inquire as deeply as you please, sift facts to the 
bottom, believe any thing that you can really prove, and then 
look into this book, and you shall find the great outlines of 
your science written here,—in dark mysterious characters, in- 
deed, such as would not assist you in your search, but clearly 
enough to shew you, when you have found the truth, that I 
was in possession of it before you or your science were ever 
thought of; and that, seeing my preternatural knowledge of 
physical things, you may believe that the moral and religious 
truths I utter are also supernaturally revealed.” Every one 
who has the slightest acquaintance with the subject must 
know that the intention of Moses was somewhat of that kind; 
that it was not simply to give a scientific treatise on the pro- 
duction of the world, nor to preserve old national traditions 
as historical curiosities. Both religious men and scoffers are 
fully agreed that his dicta on physical subjects were intended 
in some way to support and enforce his religious authority. 
“Tt seems to me,” says Humboldt, “ that a like degree of 
empiricism attaches to the description of the universe and to 
civil history.”+ Prophecy of historical events, and anticipa- 
tions of scientific discoveries, are equally appeals to the ex- 
perience of future generations. Though (with a few excep- 


* Tsaiags xli, 22, 23. t Cosmos, p. 39. 
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tions, such as the stability of the Church, the day of judg- 
ment, and the creation) they form no portion of the dogmatic 
teaching of the Church, yet, as signs of the veracity of her 
inspired teachers, it is of the very utmost importance to her 
that they should prove to be correct; still, God has removed 
these predictions and anticipations from the sphere of her 
infallible interpretation, as he has removed the events of his- 
tory and the inventions of science from the sphere of her 
action, and has reserved them for his own providence. It is 
only so far as they are necessarily connected with faith or 
morals that there is certainty in the meaning she attaches to 
them. In all other cases her explanations of them are not 
authoritative interpretations, but only general opinions. Up 
to the time of Origen, millennarian views were held by many 
writers. From the time of the Apostles to that of St. Gre- 
gory the Great, a large number of Christians were in ex- 
pectation of the immediate advent of Christ in judgment. 
So also the Ptolemaic theory of the heavens was universally 
accepted by Christians (and Arabs also), and the idea of 
solid spheres, cycles and epicycles was especially favoured 
by the Fathers of the Church. The Church does not in- 
terpret authoritatively either unfu!filled prophecy or scien- 
tific anticipations. If she in some cases appears to have 
committed herself to exploded physical theories by the con- 
demnation of the correct ones, as for instance that of Coper- 
nicus, it is only in the same way asshe condemned the “ sin- 
ful reading of works on physics by the monks”’* of the middle 
ages; the reading of science was then abused to purposes of 
magic and astrology; so also we may well believe that, in 
1616, when Copernicus’s doctrine was condemned, it was 
called false, not in itself, but as being the occasion of false- 
hood in its supporters, and leading them into heresy and 
infidelity. Not all true knowledge is beneficial at all times. 
If it is right in Christianity to require us to sacrifice property, 
children, and life itself to save our souls, it would be a great 
folly to make an exception in favour of scientific pursuits. 
If legitimate enjoyments may be refused to persons when 
they become an occasion of sin to them, why not also cer- 
tian branches of study? But with regard to such theories, 
viewed only in themselves, the Church has no supernatural 
guidance. With regard to the particular interpretation of 
prophecy, our Lord said to his Apostles, ** It is not for you 
to know the times or moments which the Father has put in 
his own power.”+ It is clear, then, that, in the interpretation 


* Cosmos, p. 396. + Acts i. 7. 
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of such passages, we have no reason to regard the usual 
opinion in the Church, or the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers, as of more than human authority; therefore, except 
in cases of faith or morals, we need not be in any anxiety to 
make our interpretations agree with their traditions. 

Such are the limits of the infallibility of the Church in 
its interpretation of Scripture. But now another and a much 
more difficult question occurs: What are the limits of the 
inspiration of Scripture itself? The subject is a most im- 
portant one, and must be met, and that speedily, for infidels 
are fast undermining the authority of Scripture on the ground 
of its erroneous statements on scientific subjects; and unless 
the limits of the inspiration of the sacred book are accurately 
defined, a great load of unnecessary trouble and anxiety is 
thrown on the Catholic apologist. He is prevented from 
openly stating views which may be necessary to his argument, 
because he fears they are opposed to Scripture, while perhaps 
the intention of the inspiring Spirit was to give no information 
whatever on these subjects. In attempting to come to some 
decision on this point, we may find great assistance from the 
principles laid down by Catholic theologians. In the first 
place, they distinguish between inspiration and revelation ; 
the object of the latter being only things which could not be 
known except supernaturally ; the object of inspiration being 
also things which may be known otherwise, or found out by 
common means of inquiry. Hence it follows, that in revela- 
tion not only the things are revealed, but also sometimes the 
very words in which these things are expressed are dictated 
by God. But in simple inspiration, a person may be only 
writing what he knows, and expressing it in his own language, 
under the impulse, and with the assistance, of the Holy Spirit, 
who directs him in such a way as to render a mistake impos- 
sible in any of those things about which He intends to speak. 
Hence, as Origen observes,* we cannot put all the inspired 
writings upon a perfect equality. There is a great difference 
between the phrase of the prophet, “ Thus saith the Lord,” 
and the phrase of St. Paul, ‘* This I say, and not the Lord. 
Again, there is a great and manifest difference between the 
history of the creation in Genesis i. and Job xxxviil., where 
God’s object is to reveal to man the otherwise unsearchable 
way in which He made the universe; and such passages as 
Psalm ciii., where the object of the inspiring Spirit 1s not to 
reveal any new truth concerning the universe, but simply to 
teach man to recount before God the wonders of his creative 


* Comm. in Johan, tom, i. 
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power and his providence as motives of gratitude and love, 
praise and thanksgiving. Passages of the former sort contain 
direct revelations, and must be true in every word, and every 
slightest detail. Passages of the latter kind contain only 
human ideas of the universe, in themselves limited, partial, 
and inaccurate, but put together in the best possible way for 
effecting the purpose of the inspiring Spirit, which is to excite 
man to the praise and worship of God. ‘This is the very 
account which Scripture itself gives of the many inspired can- 
ticles which it contains. Praise never can go far enough. 
‘ Who shall see Him, and declare Him? and who shall 
magnify Him as He is from the beginning? There are many 
things hidden greater than these: for we have seen but a few 
of his works.”* Men who speak even the language of inspired 
praise have the same partial view of the universe which others 
have: there are greater things hidden than those that are 
seen. The subject of inspired praise is only so much as man 
can see naturally ; therefore inspired praise in general speaks 
only the rough and inaccurate language of sensation, not the 
precise and scientific language of intimate knowledge. It is 
the same when facts of which science takes cognisance are 
asserted incidentally as illustrations of a subject of faith or 
morals; as when Solomon, writing against sloth, tells the 
sluggard to imitate the ant, which lays up provision against 
the winter. The object of the inspiring Spirit is here evi- 
dently not to give us information concerning the ant, but to 
use the general notion concerning it as a motive for a certain 
line of moral conduct: the illustrative fact may be true or 
false without in the slightest degree affecting the real point 
of the argument. It is the same with regard to the history 
of the Bible. ‘‘ All critics confess,” says Liebermann, “ that 
the historical books cannot be rejected simply because dis- 
crepancies may be found in some of the circumstances they 
relate ;"}+ and again, “ No one refuses credit to the facts 
related by Herodotus and Xenophon, although there are con- 
tradictions in their chronology.”{ And speaking even of the 
fulfilment of Daniel’s predicticn of the time of the coming of 
the Messiah, in which case the chronological question seems 
at first sight to be mixed up with the very essence of the pre- 
diction, the same theologian says, “‘ Though there were some 
slight difficulties in the calculation of the chronology, it would 
not affect the force of our argument; for our proof does not 
depend on uncertain questions of chronology.” Such doubt- 
ful points, says St. Jerome, are rather subjects for an idle 


* Ecclus, xliii. 35, 36. + Vol. ii. p. 63. t P. 83, 
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than for a studious man. Whatever may be their theory, 
the practice of theologians is to follow the ordinary rules of 
science when they speak simply on scientific subjects. At 
the same time, it must not be supposed that in their contents, 
and their intrinsic authority, there is any difference between 
the different portions of the inspired writings. 

In the next place, theologians seem to be agreed that 
Scripture is inspired only so far as the things and doctrines 
(res et sententie), not so far as the words, are concerned. 
The words, or the signs which stand for the ideas, are merely 
human ; the ideas themselves are from God, or at least authen- 
ticated by Him. If the sacred writers use the word ‘ bowels’ 
for ‘compassion,’ we cannot therefore say that God bears any 
testimony to the truth of that philosophical system which 
places compassion in that part of the body. If Josue says 
that the ‘‘ sun stood still,” we cannot therefore conclude that 
the Holy Ghost meant to support the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy. ‘The logical noun, “ standing still of the sun,” 
is, in the language of Josue, the proper expression for the 
idea he wished to indicate, namely, a supernatural lengthening 
of the day by the sun appearing longer than usual above the 
horizon. 

Again, the inspiration of the Scriptures does not even 
require that the writer should understand the meaning of 
what he is impelled to utter. Caiphas was inspired, yet did 
not at all understand the drift of his prediction. If the sacred 
writer was the sole author of the Scripture, then if we knew 
his meaning, we should know the whole meaning of the Scrip- 
ture; for its meaning would be only the meaning of the 
author. But if a person has compiled a book out of memoirs 
left by another of vastly superior attainments, it would by 
no means follow that the meaning which the compiler gave 
to different passages was the meaning of the original author. 
Scripture itself distinguishes between the gift of tongues and 
of prophecy and that of interpretation. ‘There would be, then, 
nothing to stagger us, or shake our faith in the inspiration of 
Scripture, were we to find that God sometimes inspires a 
man to convey a message to the world which he does not 
understand, and even to shew by his words that he does not 
understand it. There is nothing absurd in the supposition 
that God even inspired David to write the hundred and third 
Psalm as a kind of comment upon the first chapter of Genesis, 
and to speak of the heaven being spread out as a skin, in 
order to shew that the true meaning of Moses was not under- 
stood in that age, because it might be necessary, in order to 
strengthen the argument for the direct revelation made to 
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Moses, to shew that even after he had spoken, the state of 
science was such as that it was impossible to understand his 
meaning. 

The main conclusion of all this is, that the Church is by no 
means bound to the scientific theories that have been prevalent 
among her teachers in past ages. The men of science of those 
times had come to their own conclusions, and in all their pride 
of knowledge were as dogmatising and overbearing as their 
successors of the present day, and refused to listen to the 
Church till she had shewn that her documents and teaching 
were not inconsistent with their theories. What could she do? 
Natural science was out of her province; she had no super- 
natural guidance in respect to it; she was obliged to entrust 
her defence to such men of science as were devoted to her 
cause, or else take scientific theories on trust from the philo- 
sophers of the day, and adapt her language to the common 
opinions, which have thus become, to a partial and superficial 
observer, an integral part of her dogmatic teaching. But 
indeed, the time was not then, nor are we sure that it is even 
yet, ripe for the interpretation of the sealed book of scriptural 
science; and Christians who, with imperfect knowledge of 
nature, try to fix for ever the true meaning of these passages, 
fall into the same absurdity as those who fix the date of the 
last judgment or of the fall of the Papacy from the Apocalypse: 
both parties are equally sure of being refuted by the event. 

In the next part of our subject we intend to make no such 
foolish attempt; we only wish to inquire whether the progress 
of modern science invalidates or confirms the accuracy of the 
Mosaic accounts when properly interpreted; and by the word 
‘properly’ we do not mean that we are certain that our inter- 
pretation is the true one, which settles the question for ever, 
but simply that we intend to follow the rules of grammar and 
logic, without sophistically straining words to fit into a pre- 
conceived theory. 

But there is a controversy as to what rules of exegesis are 
to be applied in the interpretation of the scientific parts of 
Scripture; it is disputed whether in these parts the language 
of sense is used, or the language of science. The language of 
sense describes phenomena as they appear at first sight to a 
common beholder placed on the earth; the language of science 
describes them as they would appear to a beholder placed in 
the centre. The language of science is only the language of 
sense corrected by calculations and more accurate observations; 
and the language of sense is a loose attempt, a first trial, after 
scientific accuracy. F. Schlegel seems to take it for granted 
that Moses describes the creation of the world in the language 
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of sense; he gives the following comment on the work of the 
first four days :—‘* The first four days of work... . serve for 
giving to the earth that arrangement which it requires as the 
habitation of man. No sooner were light and darkness sepa- 
rated’? (which he elsewhere attributes [p. 366] to the com- 
mencement of the present rotation of the earth, which before 
had always, as he thinks, the same disc turned to the sun), 
‘‘when the murky volume of clouds opens and disparts also, the 
firmament of heaven vaults itself in its bright clearness over 
the earth, sea and land divide and gain a firm boundary, and 
from out the watered earth herbs and plants mount towards 
the light. Before it was yet day upon earth, before the be- 
ginning of light, in the old night, when the earth was still 
dark, sun and moon could not act upon it, were not present 
for it; but now the star of day and the lesser one of night 
appeared and acted; they warmed and vivified the excited 
earth, and the glancing heavenly bodies began their sidereal 
revolutions.”* Thus he makes the first possible appearance 
of the firmament and of the sun and moon to a beholder on 
the earth equivalent to the creation of these objects; this, 
however unscientific, is perfectly correct according to our de- 
finition of the language of sense; the first manifestation of the 
sun through the clouds of vapour which had hitherto con- 
cealed it would have appeared to a beholder to be the moment 
of its coming into existence. 

But it seems most unlikely that God would go out of the 
way to adapt the language of sense to that which is out of the 
sphere of the sensation of man. ‘ We were not present,” as 
St. Chrysostom says, *‘ when God was engaged in the work of 
forming and creating all things; nor, had we been present, 
could we have known how they were being made, the power 
that disposed them being invisible.”} When man praises God 
for his glorious works it is quite natural that he should use 
the language of sense; but when God describes to man ‘ the 
former things what they were,” as a sign of his infinite wis- 
dom and knowledge, we seem naturally to expect scientific 
accuracy. Now the Genesis professes to relate how the hea- 
vens and the earth were set in order; the relation could not 
have come from a human eye-witness, for no man then existed ; 
it must therefore have come from God, who sees not as we see, 
and therefore uses not the language of loose human sensation, 
but who sees all things from the centre, and therefore uses 
language the most scientifically precise. 


* Critique on Rhode’s Beginning of our History, appended to Bohn’s edition 
of Lectures on Modern History, p. 365. 
Tt Hom. ix. on Statues. 
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Yet the language, though accurate, must necessarily be 
figurative or symbolical; it refers to a state of things long past. 
away, of which we can have no experience ; either, then, new 
words must be coined to express these unknown things, and 
they would constitute a jargon as unintelligible as the tongues 
of the Irvingites, or else the words which we now employ for 
matters of daily experience must be used in a different but 
analogical sense; and then the problem is, to find out the true 
meaning of the figurative expression. For instance, to speak 
signifies to form articulate sounds with the mouth ; what, then, 
is the meaning of the expression ‘‘ God said?” How did He 
speak ? what did He say? did He literally speak the words 
attributed to Him in any imaginable language? Or are we 
only to interpret this expression by the dogma that all things 
were made by the personal Word of God? Again, in the 
first verse of Genesis we read of the heaven and the earth; 
yet the production of that which is now called heaven and 
earth is recorded in subsequent verses. Therefore it is evi- 
dent that the meaning of the words in the first verse is some- 
thing analogous to, but still quite distinct from, their present 
meaning ;—what, then, is this meaning ? 

Nor can it be said that this figurative use of words destroys 
scientific accuracy; ‘‘for it stands to reason that the use of 
figures in a composition is not enough to make it figurative as 
a whole,—we constantly use figures of speech whenever we 
speak; we talk of a cutting wind and threatening sky, yet in 
spite of these figures we mean what we say, as to the general 
run and drift of our sentences.” * [ven scientific men use 
this kind of language; Humboldt begins his Cosmos with apo- 
logising for his figurative expressions; what is it but a figure 
to talk of nebulze, oceans of ether, of laws of the three atmo- 
spheres of forces that surround each molecule of matter? Yet 
it never enters their mind to suspect that their language is 
vague and inaccurate. 

Hence it follows, that in examining the meaning of the 
scientific parts of Scripture we must be very careful to weigh 
the true meaning of each word as used in that place, and to 
use the utmost logical accuracy in preserving the same sense 
of each term, till a reason is apparent for giving it a new 
meaning: that is, we must treat the first chapter of Genesis 
as a precise scientific account, not as a loose sensuous de- 
scription. 

We must say a word on the version of the Scriptures which 
we Intend to use. We have undertaken to shew that the pro- 


* Newman, Sermons on Subjects of the Day, p. 209. 
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gress of modern science has not invalidated the authority of 
the ancient documents of the Church; we have nothing to do 
with the documents of Jews and Protestants. The Church is 
committed to the Vulgate version, which the Council of Trent* 
declares to be authentic, and orders to be used in all contro- 
versies; we shall have occasion sometimes to refer also to the 
venerable Septuagint version, which the Church authorises in 
her congregations of the Greek rite. We have no intention 
here of entering into any discussion on the canon of Scripture. 
It will be sufficient to say, that the same motives which induce 
the Church to rely rather on the ancient versions than on the 
modern pretended Hebrew Verity for the enumeration of the 
books of the Old Testament, induce her to rely on the same 
authority for their interpretation; and in this she is amply 
borne out by the admissions of learned Protestants, such as 
Jeremy Taylor,} who says that ‘‘the Christians have had so 
much reason to suspect the Jews, that when Aquila had trans- 
lated the Bible in their schools, and had been taught by them, 
they rejected the edition many of them, and some of them 
called it heresy to follow it. And Justin Mar tyr justified it 
to Tryphon that the Jews had defalked many sayings from the 
books of the old prophets;” and then he goes on to enumerate 
the common causes of error, such as negligence and ignorance 
of transcribers, malicious endeavours of heretics, inserting mar- 
ginal notes in the text, and the similarity of words. Bishop 
Lowth also, in his preface to his translation of Isaias, owns that 
the Masoretic edition is merely the modern Jewish version, and 
that modern Protestant versions are only versions at second 
hand, translations from the Jews’ interpretation of the Old 
Testament. He owns that the notion of the ‘‘ Hebrew Verity” 
is all moonshine, and that, on the contrary, we must often look 
to the old versions for the right reading, in opposition to the 
authority of the present Hebrew printed text, ‘‘ thus giving a 
new evidence of the fidelity of the ancient versions, and setting 
them upon a footing of authority which they never could ob- 
tain before ;”—that is, among Protestants, who had rather trust 
the Jews than the Church. Besides this, it will generally be 
found that where the Jewish version presents insurmountable 
difficulties, the Septuagint and Vulgate give an easy and har- 
monious meaning. ‘This is very apparent in several passages 
of Job XXXVill., upon which we shall have occasion to make 
some remarks, in connexion with the first chapter of Genesis, 
when we enter into the second part of our subject, and inquire 


* Sessio iv. Dec. de Editione et Usu sacr. Librorum. 
+ Liberty of Prophesying, sec. iii. § 4. 
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whether in fact the progress of modern science invalidates or 
confirms the accuracy of the Mosaic account of the creation 
properly interpreted. 

In saying all this, however, we must by no means be 
understood as running into any excessive depreciation of the 
Hebrew text. The best Catholic theologians deny that the 
Council of Trent intended literally to prefer the Vulgate to 
the genuine Hebrew text. Salmeron and Vega, who were 
present at the Council as theologians, have declared that no 
such preference was in the mind of the Tridentine Fathers.* 
The Council has thrown no obstacle in the way of consulting 
the original text for additional light; and on this very prin- 
ciple the correction of the Vulgate by the Popes has been 
carried out. ‘The comparative merits of the original Hebrew 
and the Vulgate is one question; the genuineness of the He- 
brew text is another. 








CELEBRATED SANCTUARIES OF THE MADONNA. 


No. I—STATES OF THE CHURCH. 


Sir,—I do not know whether, in any record of the Pope’s 
doings at Naples that has reached England, the solemn coro- 
nation of an image of the Madonna was thought worthy of 
being chronicled. The coronation took place on Quinqua- 
gesima Sunday in the cathedral (whither the image had been 
removed from its own church a few days previously), in the 
presence of the King and Queen and all the royal family, of 
many Cardinals and ambassadors, and an immense concourse 
of people. ‘The ceremony was short and simple. Having first 
said Mass, and afterwards assisted at another said by one of his 
private chaplains, the Pope proceeded to bless the crown, and 
to place it upon the head of the image, repeating the ap- 
pointed form of words, wherein he prays that as by our hands 
the Madonna is crowned on earth, so, through her help, we 
may hereafter be crowned with glory and honour in the hea- 
vens by Jesus Christ her son. The coup d’eil just at this 
moment was exceedingly fine. The sovereign Pontiff, accom- 
panied by a few of the Cardinals and other prelates, stood be- 
side the image on a raised platform above and behind the high 
altar, so as to be distinctly visible throughout the whole length 


* See Bellarmine, lib. ii. de Verbo Dei; Pallavicino, Storia del Concilio di 
Trento, lib. vi. c. 17; and Perrone, Prelect. Theol. de locis Theologicis, vol. ii. 
c. 4, 
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of the church, whilst a brilliant foreground to the picture was 
provided by the gay dresses of those who were in attendance 
upon the court, and who stood in various groups upon the 
steps leading up to the sanctuary. A burst of music from the 
military band stationed within the cathedral, and a discharge 
of artillery from the different castles of the city, announced 
the act of the coronation to those who were not in a position 
to sce it for themselves. 

After all, however, there was nothing in the outward cir- 
cumstances of this ceremony particularly worthy of description 
—nothing that would arrest the attention of those who were 
already familiar with the more splendid Papal functions in 
Rome. Its interest was of a wholly different kind. The Nea- 
politans crowded to witness it because it provided them with a 
lasting memorial of the residence of Pius the Ninth amongst 
them, such as Pius the Seventh had left more than thirty years 
before to the inhabitants of Savona, by crowning, shortly be- 
fore his departure, the image in their famous sanctuary of our 
Lady of Mercy. Meanwhile the stranger who chanced to be 

resent found ample food for meditation not only in the his- 
torical parallel thus naturally suggested to him, but still more 
in the attestation which was being thus solemnly given to the 
celebrity of one particular image over another. For the crown 
was not in the present instance, as in the case of Pius the 
Seventh, merely a personal offering from the Pope himself, and 
an act of his own private devotion: it was an offering from 
the Chapter of St. Peter’s in Rome; or rather, it was awarded 
by that body in their capacity as trustees and executors of the 
will of a certain Roman noble, of the family of Sforza, who, 
about two centuries ago, left a considerable sum of money to 
be expended every year in offering a golden crown to some 
celebrated statue or picture of the Madonna—celebrated, that 
is, either by some supernatural circumstance supposed to be 
connected with its origin and history, or by the extraordinary 
number and magnitude of the blessings which have been re- 
ceived by those who, in its presence, have poured forth their 
prayers for help to that heavenly Mother whom it was designed 
to represent, or, at any rate, by a more than usual fervour of 
public devotion towards it, and concourse of worshippers at its 
feet. 

Thus the stranger who witnessed the ceremony which | 
have described, and, abstracting his thoughts from all the acci- 
dental circumstances of the particular occasion, fixed them 
only upon the general principle which was being exemplified, 
found himself involved, before he was aware of it, in a con- 
sideration of the whole subject of what are commonly called 
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miraculous images.” The handling of this most delicate 
topic in all its bearings, theological and philosophical, must be 
left to more able hands, and to the pages of some professed 
theological treatise; but it has occurred to me that a short 
historical sketch of a few of the most remarkable of those pic- 
tures and statues, whose celebrity has been thus publicly 
attested by one of the first capitular bodies in the world, would 
not be out of place in the columns of your magazine, and 
would probably prove interesting to many of your readers. I 
would confine the selection, for the present at least, to the 
sanctuaries of Italy, and to those which I have myself visited ; 
but I believe it will be found that this selection does in fact 
include the most famous, and those whose histories would be 
most acceptable to English readers, as well on their own ac- 
count as for the weight of the evidence by which they are sup- 
ported. 


1. Santa Maria Maggiore. 


We will begin, then, as in duty bound, with the Eternal 
City, where ancient writers enumerate no fewer than one hun- 
dred churches dedicated, under various titles, to the honour of 
the Queen of Heaven. Sixty or seventy of these yet remain; 
and of most of them, had we time to unfold their history, or 
even merely to explain their titles, the record would be found 
full of tales of interest. Some, indeed, are named merely after 
this or that particular mystery of her life, or attribute of her 
power—the Annunciation, for instance, or the Purification, 
or Sta. Maria della Consolazione, delle Grazie, della Sanita, 
&e. But of others, which owed their origin to public or pri- 
vate vows, to visions, to miraculous cures, and the like, the 
titles are by no means so simple and telling their own tale; 
on the contrary, each would require its own separate com- 
ment, thus: Santa Maria della Pace, della Vittoria, degli 
Angeli, &c. Others, again, have the titles of famous sanc- 
tuaries of the Madonna in other cities or countries, some 
memorial of which the Romans were anxious to have within 
their own city, such as Sta. Maria di Loreto, Monserrato, 
della Quercia, &c. 

The basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore, however, stands 
forth in proud pre-eminence above them all to claim the 
earliest notice; not that it holds the first place in point of 
antiquity, for in this respect it must yield the palm to Sta. 
Maria in Trastevere, if to no other; but in historical interest, 
as connected with the devotion of the Church to our Holy 
Mother, and under that particular aspect in which we are 
now considering her sanctuaries, it must be confessed that it 
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is facile princeps, at least in Rome. Indeed, its fame extends 
throughout the whole Church; for the feast of its dedication 
is everywhere commemorated on the 5th of August, and the 
miraculous circumstance attending its foundation is indicated 
to all by the very title of the feast, Ste. Marie ad Nives. 
About the middle of the fourth century, a wealthy Roman 
and his wife, being now of an advanced age, and having no 
children, determined to consecrate their wealth to the honour 
and glory of God, and specially they desired to dedicate it in 
some way to our Blessed Lady, but they found it difficult to 
decide on the best mode of carrying their purpose into execu- 
tion. ‘They were urgent, therefore, in their prayers to God, 
that He would be pleased to vouchsafe them some special 
token of his will, some direct guidance; and at length their 
prayers were answered. In the same night they both dreamed 
a dream, in which the Blessed Virgin bade them build a 
church to her honour upon that part of the Esquiline Hill 
which they should find on the morrow covered with snow. 
The morrow came, the 5th of August, just at that season 
when the heat of an Italian summer is reaching its culminat- 
ing point. The good Roman, however, nothing doubting of 
the reality of the vision, hastened to communicate it to the 
Pope; and there, to his great surprise, he found that he had 
been anticipated in his intelligence, for that Pope Liberius 
had already received the same revelation in the very same 
way; just as in the case of St. Peter and Cornelius, a vision 
was vouchsafed to each that they might be assured of God’s 
will in a matter in which they were required to co-operate. 
The Pope then, accompanied by several of his clergy, and by 
this John and his friends, at wliose expense the church was to 
be built, proceeded forthwith to the Esquiline, where every 
thing appeared exactly as had been foretold to them. Not 
only was the ground covered with snow, spite of the heat of 
the weather, but this strange phenomenon was confined within 
certain limits; it covered a piece of ground of the form and 
size necessary for a church, and no more; just as in the signs 
vouchsafed to Gedeon, ‘‘ there was dew on the fleece only, and 
it was dry on all the ground beside ;” and again, “it was dry 
on the fleece only, and there was dew on all the ground.” 
Such is the ancient story of the foundation of this basilica ; 
and although it does not enter into our plan to institute a 
minute examination into the evidence upon which the story 
rests, nevertheless it may not be amiss to shield ourselves 
from all rash criticism by the authority of Benedict XIV., 
who says distinctly, in his account of the festival in which it 
is yearly commemorated, that “it must be acknowledged that 
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nothing is wanting to enable us to affirm with moral certainty 
that the prodigy of the snow is true.” The Romans have a 
very pretty mode of perpetuating its memory, which is worth 
recording: a shower of blossoms of the jasmine is made to 
fall from the roof of the basilica during the celebration of the 
First Vespers, and again during the High Mass, and allowed 
to remain upon the pavement until the feast is ended. By 
such means as these, pious traditions of this kind live among 
the Roman poor, and are ‘“ familiar to them as household 
words,” instead of being buried in the lessons of the Breviary, 
or known only to curious antiquarians. 

However, to return to our history, the foundations of the 
new basilica were immediately laid, and before the end of 
that pontificate the whole building was completed, so as to 
be known for many years as the Basilica Liberiana, after the 
name of its consecrator. In the early part of the following 
century was celebrated the General Council of Ephesus, and 
Sixtus III. took occasion of that memorable decision of the 
Church, whereby the Blessed Virgin was declared to be truly 
the Mother of God, to rebuild this basilica to her honour on 
a scale of much greater magnificence, whence it was after- 
wards called Basilica Sixti. At the same time he enriched it 
with numerous silver patens and chalices, lamps, thuribles, 
and other articles of church-furniture in the same costly ma- 
terial, with houses also and lands of considerable extent. 
The tribune of the new basilica was ornamented with very 
large and elaborate mosaics, representing various subjects, 
historical and symbolical, and all more or less commemorative 
of that mystery of the faith which had just been vindicated 
from the blasphemous attacks of heresy. These add greatly 
to the interest of the basilica, and even to its importance con- 
sidered merely as a sanctuary of the Madonna; nevertheless, 
as our space is limited, we must refer our readers elsewhere 
for a description of them, e.g. the first volume of the Abbé 
Gerbet’s Hsquisse de Rome Chrétienne, where they are ably 
and carefully explained. For the same reason we hurry over 
the famous relic, the manger in which was laid the infant 
Jesus in the stable at Bethlehem, and which, being brought 
hither somewhere about the middle of the seventh century, 
once more changed the title of the church, and gave it that 
of Sta. Maria ad Presepe. Neither does it belong to us to 
describe the later gifts of pontiffs and others, whereby the 
church was more and more embellished, until it attained its 
present magnificence; the first gold from Peru, wherewith 
the roof was enriched during the pontificate of Alexander V., 
the highly ornamented chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, which 
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was erected two centuries later by Pope Sixtus V., the addi- 
tions of Benedict XIV. in the last century, &c. &c. That 
which more immediately concerns our present subject is the 
picture which stands, set in a frame of lapis lazuli and pre- 
cious stones, in a niche over the principal altar of that most 
magnificent chapel, so well known as the Cappella Borghese. 
It is one of those portraits of the Madonna which tradition 
assigns to St. Luke; and it is said to have been brought from 
Jerusalem by the Empress St. Helen, and placed in this 
church by Pope Liberius himself. Anyhow, it is of very high 
antiquity, and has always been reverenced with singular devo- 
tion by the Roman people. It was this picture “which St. 
Gregory the Great was bearing in solemn procession from St. 
Mary Major’s to St. Peter's, “deprecating God’s wrath, and 
naietion the interference of his mercy to stay the plague by 
which the city was being depopulated, when choirs of angels 
were heard around it, singing — 


‘* Regina coeli, letare, 
Quia quem meruisti portare 
Resurrexit sicut dixit,’’ 


to which the holy Pontiff immediately subjoined, Ora pro nobis 
Deum ; thus forming the whole of that triumphant antiphon, 
wherewith, amid her own exultation at the glad tidings of 
Easter, the Church still celebrates the joys of the Mother of 
her risen Lord, and prays her intercession. At the same time 
was revealed to the eyes of St. Gregory, over the Mausoleum 
of Hadrian (for the procession was just then about to cross the 
Tiber), the Archangel Michael sheathing his sword, and there- 
by declaring, what the fact afterwards confirmed, that the 
plague had ceased; that God had had pity on the affliction, 
and, as in the days of David, had ‘said to the angel that slew 
the people, It is enough; now hold thy hand.” 

This picture was most carefully preserved and had in 
reverence by all succeeding Pontiffs and by the faithful gene- 
rally, until at length, in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Paul V. determined to build a chapel expressly for its 
reception. The ceremony of translating it from its old posi- 
tion in another part of the basilica to this new and most splen- 
did chapel was celebrated with extraordinary pomp, and amid 
an immense concourse of the people, on the 27th of January, 
1613; and in a brief, dated in the autumn of the following 
year, the Pope sufficiently indicates the motives by which he 
had been influenced, when he says, ‘‘ Imaginem hance Christi 
fidelium religione semper claruisse, pluraque et insignia ex ea 
miracula prodiisse antiqua monumenta testantur.” 

It would take me too long to enumerate instances: these 
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must be sought in books which treat expressly of the subject. 
And, after all, no individual examples that might be alleged 
could furnish so satisfactory a proof of the assertion as is to 
be found in the persevering devotion of the faithful, more 
especially of the sovereign Pontiffs themselves. I cannot 
vouch for the truth of a report which was common in Rome 
about two years and a half ago, and which, I remember, 
seemed at the time to rest upon good authority, that the pre- 
sent occupant of St. Peter’s chair might have been seen more 
than once, in the silent hours of the night, walking barefooted, 
and attended by a few faithful companions, to pour forth his 
prayers for help amid his multiplying troubles in this favoured 
sanctuary. But whether this be true or not, at any rate the 
devotion of his immediate predecessor to this picture is suffi- 
ciently notorious. What was done in the days of the first 
Gregory was repeated in the days of the last; and twice within 
the space of four or five years the inhabitants of the Eternal 
City saw the very same picture carried along their streets 
which their forefathers had seen and reverenced more than 
twelve centuries before, and for the very same purpose— to 
implore the Mother of God to intercede with her divine Son, 
and remove from among them the plague of sickness. On the 
last occasion—the cessation of the cholera in 18837—the Pope 
made an offering of two golden crowns, richly ornamented 
with precious stones (one for the Mother, the other for the 
Son), to replace the crowns of silver which had been offered 
by various Pontiffs in former times, from Clement VIII. down- 
wards, but which had all been lost during some of the numer- 
ous political disturbances to which the whole city has been so 
often subjected. 

In concluding the account of this first and most famous 
sanctuary of the Madonna, deservedly called St. Mary Major 
(‘quia major dignitate non solum Romanis, sed et totius orbis 
Ecclesiis,” as Canisius says), it 1s worth while, perhaps, to 
notice the remark of a recent Protestant traveller, that ‘* the 
people of Italy are not much influenced by a taste for the arts 
in their religion; that they not unfrequently select the very 
ugliest Madonnas and the most hideous crucifixions”—(we are 
using his words, not our own) — “as the objects of their wor- 
ship ;” and that the spzritwal history, so to speak, of any image 
*‘has far more to do with increasing the number of devout 
pilgrims and pious worshippers than the most exquisite hand- 
ling of the pencil, or the most perfect finishing of the chisel.” 
The latter part of this remark is undoubtedly true—and who, 
indeed, could wish it to be otherwise ?—but as to the former 
part, whatever may be its general accuracy, at least in the 
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present instance it is quite inapplicable. This picture of the 
Madonna is quite as beautiful as it is famous. Those who 
have had the privilege of contemplating it at all closely bear 
uniform testimony to its extraordinarily pleasing and even 
entrancing character; and the same impression has been left 
upon my own mind also, after seeing an exact copy, executed 
with great care, and in a spirit of devotion rather than as a 
mere work of art. 


2, Santa Maria in Portico. 


Another very ancient picture of the Madonna in Rome, to 
which there has always been great devotion, sanctioned and 
encouraged by the examples of numerous Pontiffs, is that 
which is preserved in the church of Santa Maria in Portico 
di Campitelli. Its origin dates from a very early period in 
the sixth century; yet still within the last four hundred 
years it has seen nearly twenty of the successors of St. Peter 
lying prostrate before it, or accompanying it, barefooted and 
with uncovered heads, and every other token of humiliation, in 
solemn procession through the streets of Rome during the pres- 
sure or Immediate anticipation of some great public calamity. 

It is said that one day, the 17th of July, a.p. 524, as 
St. Galla—that noble Roman matron, whose widowhood was 
consoled by the letters of St. Fulgentius, and her holy death 
immortalised by the pen of St. Gregory the Great —as 
St. Galla was entertaining, according to her wont, baal 
poor people at her table, and waiting upon them herself, she 
was hastily summoned by one of the servants into the adjoin- 
ing room, where a dazzling globe of light, too brilliant to 
gaze upon, had suddenly made its appearance, and filled the 
attendants with anxiety and alarm. St. Galla, whose piety 
and Christian charity had been most exemplary even from 
her tenderest years, did not hesitate to recognise at once in 
this strange phenomenon some token or message sent from 
heaven; and deeming herself unworthy to receive it, she 
despatched a messenger to inform the Pope of what had hap- 
pened, and to beg him to come and see, just as that other 
Roman noble did who formed the subject of our last history. 
The Pope, St. John I., lost no time in obeying the summons ; 
and after he had contemplated for a few moments the super- 
natural brightness which filled the chamber wherein he was, 
he fell on his knees, and, like Daniel of old, “‘ asked mercy at 
the face of the God of heaven concerning this secret.” Im- 
mediately the globe of light divided, and two angels came 
forth, bearing a picture of the Madonna, which they placed 
in the Pontiff’s hands, and then disappeared. 
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I have called it a picture; but, in truth, if we may trust 
the description given by Father Matraia, the second general 
of the Congregation of Clerks Regular of the Mother of God 
(to whose church it was removed, as we shall presently see, 
about two hundred years ago, but where its position does not 
enable us to examine it very closely), the name is scarcely 
applicable. It is, he says, a tablet of about nine inches in 
height, seven inches in width, and one inch in thickness, 
having every appearance, spite of its extraordinary size, of 
being a sapphire. In this is inlaid in gold a likeness of the 
Blessed Virgin, bearing on her arm her Divine Son, who 
with his left hand is holding a book, whilst with his right 
hand He gives his blessing to the world, and a cross of gold 
is suspended from his neck. ‘These figures are under an 
arch of onyx-stone, supported by two pillars of the same; the 
corners on either side above the arch are of emerald, in which 
the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul are inlaid, likewise in 
gold, each with a cross at its side in the same material. 
Finally, it is surrounded with golden roses and a border of 
amethyst, which serve as a frame or cornice to the whole of 
this costly treasure. 

Such is the picture of the Madonna in Santa Maria in 
Portico; and such is the history connected with its origin, as 
told in the Lessons of the Second Nocturn of a Proper Office 
eranted in 1679 to the religious whom we have already men- 
tioned; and if any of our readers be disposed to exclaim, 
** Quis hoc credat nisi sit pro teste vetustas?” we must again 
refer them to the authority of Benedict XIV., who tells us 
that, when the history was examined by the Congregation of 
Rites on that occasion, it was found to be supported not only 
by immemorial tradition, but also by a short inscription in 
mosaic, still extant, and by some referred to the eighth cen- 
tury, by others to the eleventh, which clearly alluded to some- 
thing or other supernatural in its first appearance : 

‘* Hic est illa piz Genitricis Imago Marie, 
Que discumbenti Galle patuit metuenti.”’ 
The story was told more distinctly and at greater length, he 
says, in three manuscripts, preserved in various libraries in 
Rome, and which were then produced; two belonging to the 
very age in which it was alleged to have taken place, and the 
third to the days of Martin V. 

To this must be added the certain facts, that St. Galla 
abandoned her palace to go and live in a convent in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Peter’s; that the palace was transformed into 
a church under the title of Santa Maria in Portico,—so called 
from the Portico of Octavia, which Augustus had added to 
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the theatre of Marcellus, and to which the palace of Galla 
was immediately adjacent,—and that this church was con- 
secrated by St. John himself, and enriched by him with cer- 
tain indulgences, to be gained between the 17th and 24th of 
July, which were afterwards confirmed by St. Gregory the 
Great, Alexander II., and other Pontiffs; that this same 
St. Gregory, Calixtus IIJ., Adrian VI., and Alexander VII. 
had recourse to it during the ravages of that pestilence which 
devastated the whole of this peninsula with such terrible fury 
at various periods in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; 
that Paul II., Leo X., and Paul III., about the same time, 
all knelt before it (the last-named more than once), and called 
upon the faithful to come and do the same, when they desired 
to invoke with more than common earnestness the assistance 
of Heaven for the protection of Christian Europe against the 
growing power of its Eastern enemy; and finally, that during 
the last two centuries, of the seventeen Popes who intervened 
between Paul V. and Pius VII., more than half the number, 
at some period or other of their pontificate, poured forth spe- 
cial vows and supplications at the feet of this same Madonna. 

Such warmth and perseverance of public devotion is 
worthy of the origin which has been assigned to it; and 
whether or not tradition has preserved to us the exact truth 
of the circumstances which attended its original appearance, 
at least we cannot doubt that its celebrity may justly be 
referred to that class under which Benedict XTV. has named 
it, ‘‘ prodigiis coelestium apparitionum.” In a word, we may 
venture to say of this history (mutatis mutandis) precisely 
what the blessed Peter Damian has said concerning the sanc- 
tity of some servant of God, of whom no certain contemporary 
evidence could be found, “ testis antiqua traditio, que sanc- 
titatis ejus insignia celebrat ; testis moderna devotio, que piam 
ejus memoriain in benedictione frequentat.” 

It only remains, therefore, that we should mention the 
removal of the picture from the church which had been built 
on the site of St. Galla’s palace, to its present position in 
Santa Maria in Campitelli. The original church, conse- 
crated by St. John, had been rebuilt by St. Gregory VII., 
and again restored and embellished by different titular Car- 
dinals of the Church; but it was in a most inconvenient 
situation, and the picture appears to have been not well placed 
in it. In the year 1656, when the plague was raging with 
unusual virulence, such crowds frequented the church from 
morning to night, that it was thought necessary to close it 
altogether for awhile. The people offered no resistance, but 
they besieged the closed doors so earnestly upon their knees, 
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and blocked up all the narrow streets and passages that led to 
it in the same attitude, that at length the civil authorities, 
excited by the general devotion, met officially in the church 
on the feast of the Immaculate Conception, and made a pub- 
lic vow, binding themselves to undertake some work for the 
providing of a better shrine for the picture if the plague 
should cease from among them. Within a day or two after- 
wards the Pope also visited the church, solemnly ratified the 
vow, and bound himself to unite in the fulfilment of it. In a 
few days the plague ceased ; and immediately Alexander VIL, 
with all the Cardinals and prelates, princes and magistrates, 
went in procession from the church of Ara Coeli on the 
Capitol, to offer up their thanksgivings before this picture 
for the deliverance which had been vouchsafed to them, and 
to renew their vow. The church of Santa Maria in Cam- 
pitelli was not far distant, but much more conveniently situ- 
ated; moreover, it belonged to the same congregation of 
clerks regular, and admitted of improvement and enlargement 
far more easily than Santa Maria in Portico. It was deter- 
mined, therefore, that the picture should be removed for 
awhile to this church, where it should remain over the high 
altar until a sanctuary of fitting magnificence could be raised 
for its reception. Of this sanctuary the Pope himself laid the 
foundation-stone ; and subsequently the whole of the church 
was rebuilt, so as to include the sanctuary as a part of it. 
At the same time, the title of the church which had lost its 
precious treasure was ordered to be changed, and together 
with all its privileges, even that of giving a title to one of the 
Cardinal deacons, to be transferred to the new building, which 
henceforth received the double name of Santa Maria in Por- 
tico in Campitelli, whilst the ancient Santa Maria in Portico 
revived the name, which it still retains, of its original foun- 
dress, St. Galla. 


3d. Santa Maria del Buon Consiglio, Genazzano. 


And now, if we would deal fairly by the other states of 
Italy, we must turn a deaf ear to the claims of every other 
church, picture, or image within the precincts of the Holy 
City, and hurry forwards on our pilgrimage. But whichever 
direction we may take in attempting to leave the States of the 
Church, our steps are arrested before we reach the frontier 
by sanctuaries whose claims upon our attention can in no 
way be overlooked or set aside. If we move northwards, the 
far-famed Casa di Loreto awaits us; if southwards, the sanc- 
tuary of Genazzano, whose history, if it be less generally 
known, is certainly not less marvellous, and moreover is at- 
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tested by a still stronger amount of contemporary and collateral 
evidence. For these reasons, then, we prefer for the present 
to turn our backs upon the House of Loreto, and movin 
southwards towards the kingdom of Naples, to pay a short 
visit by the way to this sanctuary of the Madonna del Buon 
Consiglio at Genazzano. 

Genazzano is a town of some importance in the diocese of 
Palestrina, very prettily situated on the left of the high road 
to Naples, at a distance of about thirty miles to the south-east 
of Rome. From time immemorial, the feast of St. Mark the 
Evangelist was celebrated there as a very special holiday; in 
fact, it was the day of the great fair or market of the year. 
Moreover, there was a very old church in the city, dedicated 
to the Madonna of Good Counsel, built, as it would appear, 
upon a part of the territory that Pope Sixtus III. had con- 
veyed as an endowment to St. Mary Major’s in Rome, on the 
occasion which has been already mentioned of his rebuilding 
that basilica. In the middle of the fifteenth century this 
church was in the hands of the Augustinians, to whom it had 
been given, in the year 1556, by some member of the Colonna 
family, the feudal lords of the place. It was neither large nor 
handsome; and about the time we have named, a devout old 
woman, named Petruccia de Jeneo, a native of Genazzano, 
and a member of the third order of St. Augustine, declared 
her determination to rebuild it on a scale of greater magnifi- 
cence. Her means were wholly unequal to the task ; neverthe- 
less, such as they were, she devoted them entirely to the work. 
She went and sold all that she had, and the undertaking was 
begun. Her friends and neighbours laughed her to scorn, as 
one who had begun to build without “having first sat down 
and reckoned the charges that were necessary, whether she had 
wherewithal to finish it.” Her relations—not without some 
suspicion of a selfish regard to their own interests as the mo- 
tive of their interference—rebuked her sharply for her impro- 
vidence, in thus voluntarily depriving herself of those means 
of support with which God had blest her in the time of her 
greatest necessity ; she was old and infirm, they said, and who 
would undertake the burden of her support, since her impo- 
verishment had been the result of a foolish indulgence of her 
own fancy? Her answer to these objections was always the 
same: ‘* The work will be finished, and that right soon, because 
it is not my work, but God’s; the Madonna and St. Augustin 
will do it before I die ;” and she continually repeated, with an 
air of confidence, what may have seemed the ravings of mad- 
ness to those who heard her, ‘*‘ Oh, what a gran signora, what 
a noble lady, will soon come and take possession of this place !” 
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Meanwhile the work proceeded, and the walls had already 
risen high above the ground, close to the old church which 
they were intended to enclose; but by and by the builders 
ceased, and now there arose a far greater obstacle than the 
mere insufficiency of means. Petruccia had in fact declared 
that she had begun her undertaking, and was encouraged to 
persevere with it, mainly in reliance upon some secret inspira- 
tion, vision, or revelation (it does not clearly appear which), 
that she believed herself to have received from God; and the 
Church, in order to guard against abuses which had sometimes 
arisen from giving heed to pretended supernatural messages 
of this kind, had now issued a law forbidding such things to 
be attended to, unless they were corroborated by some other 
external and independent testimony; the mere assertion of 
a dream, a vision, or a revelation, was on no account to be 
obeyed. (Que per somnia et inanes revelationes quorumlibet 
hominum ubicumque constituuntur altaria, omnino reprobentur.) 
Petruccia’s work, therefore, was not only suspended for want 
of means, it was also canonically prohibited. Her own sub- 
stance had been exhausted, and an appeal to the assistance of 
others the ecclesiastical authorities could not permit. Matters 
were in this state in the spring of 1467. On Saturday, the 
25th of April, in that year, the usual fair had been held; 
crowds of people had passed and repassed the old church, and 
the imperfect walls of the new; and we cannot doubt but that 
some at least amongst those who saw them had begun to mock, 
saying, *‘ This woman began to build, and was not able to 
finish.” Evening was fast approaching, the gayest, brightest 
hour of the fair, when, business being ended, the pleasure of 
the day began: all were devoting themselves to amusement, 
each in his own way, when presently some who stood in the 
piazza saw something like a thin cloud floating in the air, and 
then settling on one of the walls of the unfinished building. 
Here the cloud seemed to divide and disappear, and there 
remained upon the wall a picture of the Madonna and Child, 
which had not been there before,—a picture which was new 
to all the bystanders, and which they could not in any way 
account for. At the same moment the bells of the church, 
and of all the other churches in the town, began to sound, yet 
no human hand is seen to touch them. People ran from their 
houses to ask the cause of this general alarm; and indistinct 
rumours spread rapidly amongst them that something wonder- 
ful had happened in the Piazza della Madonna. ‘Those who 
were nearest to the spot arrived just in time to see the aged 
Petruccia come out from the church, come out like the 
rest to inquire what had happened. When she had seen 
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the picture, she threw herself on her knees and saluted it 
with outstretched arms; then she rose, and turning round to 
the people, told them with a voice half choked with tears of 
joy and gratitude, that this was the Gran Signora whom she 
had so long expected, that she was now come to take pos- 
session of the church that ought to have been prepared for 
her, and that the bells were sounding in this miraculous way 
only to do her honour. At this intelligence the people fell 
upon their knees, and began to pour forth their prayers before 
this marvellous painting, which they knew not how otherwise 
to designate than as the Madonna del Paradiso. 

Meanwhile, the inhabitants of the adjacent villages, alarmed 
by the unusual sound of the bells, accompanied (as is still the 
custom in many parts of Italy on all festive occasions) by the 
discharge of fire-arms, imagined that some disturbance must 
have broken out in the city, and began to feel no little anxiety 
for those of their relations and friends who were absent at the 
fair. Some, indeed, had already returned, but these were as 
much at a loss as the rest; for when they came away they 
had seen no symptoms of a riot, neither had they heard of any 
extraordinary cause of rejoicing. Others, again, had left the 
city, and were in the act of returning homewards, when their 
steps were arrested by these noises; and of these, some whose 
prudence was stronger than their curiosity only hurried home 
the faster, whilst others turned back to investigate the cause. 
These, however, tarried so long to gaze at the wondrous sight, 
to hear its history, and to see the marvellous effects that fol- 
lowed, that the public anxiety of the neighbourhood was still 
unrelieved. At length, at a very late hour of the night, some 
few stragglers returned, and told so strange a tale, that long 
before daybreak on the following morning multitudes of the 
country people might be seen taking advantage of the day of 
rest (it was the fourth Sunday after Easter), and hurrying to- 
wards the town to see and to inquire for themselves. And 
not only the strong and the active, but even the aged and 
infirm, the dumb, the blind, the lame, the maimed, and many 
others, came or were brought to this new pool of Bethsaida ; 
for it was part of the intelligence which reached them that 
many persons had been miraculously healed of their infirmi- 
ties in the presence of this Madonna. So great was the num- 
ber of these miraculous cures, that with a methodical caution 
and prudence most unusual in a Catholic country, and at a 
time when Protestantism was unknown, a notary was ap- 
pointed to register the principal cases, and to have them at- 
tested by the signatures of competent witnesses, and of the 
very parties themselves. This register was begun on the 
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second day after the apparition, z.e. on the 27th of April, 
and continued until the 14th of August. It contains the nar- 
ration of a hundred and seventy-one reputed miracles, which 
had taken place during this period of a hundred and ten days; 
and it was stopped at last, not because the marvels had ceased, 
but because enough had now been done to silence the mouths 
of the most obstinate of gainsayers, and to establish the right 
of this picture to be considered an Immagine miracolosa. 

But it is time that we should inquire somewhat more par- 
ticularly whence this picture had really been brought, and 
by what means. ‘The inhabitants of Genazzano would fain 
assign to it the same origin that tradition has assigned to 
Sta. Maria in Portico, and for this reason they had given it 
the name of the Madonna del Paradiso. It was no weleome 
news to them, therefore, a few days afterwards, to be told that 
two strangers from a foreign land had just arrived from Rome, 
who professed to know the picture, and to be able to tell its 
history. One of these strangers was a Sclavonian, the other 
an Albanian; and the story which they told was this. 

They had been resident together in Scutari, a city of 
Albania, on the eastern coast of the Adriatic, distant about 
twenty miles from the sea. On a little hill outside that city 
there was a church, in which this Madonna, painted upon the 
wall, was well known, and much venerated as the Madonna 
del Buon Officio. It was a picture to which there had 
always been a very great devotion ; and latterly, in the dis- 
turbed miserable condition of the country, the inhabitants 
had been more than usually frequent in their visits to it, 
entreating the Madonna’s interference to defend them from 
their dangerous enemies, the Turks, who, they had reason to 
apprehend, were meditating a fresh invasion, and who, as a 
matter of fact, did, not many years afterwards, lay waste the 
whole country, and destroy many cities with fire and sword. 
Numbers of the citizens had already fled from the impending 
calamity ; and, as contemporary historians tell us, took refuge, 
some in Venice, others in different cities of Romagna. Amongst 
the rest, our two strangers at length determined to expatriate 
themselves like their neighbours; but before doing so, they 
went out to bid a last farewell to their favourite shrine, and 
to pray the Mother of God that, as she with her divine Son 
had been forced to flee from the face of one of the kings of 
the earth, who was plotting mischief against them, so she 
would vouchsafe to guide and to accompany these, her humble 
clients, in their no less compulsory flight. Whilst they were 
yet praying the picture disappeared from their sight, and m 
its stead a white cloud seemed to detach itself from the wall, 
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to float through the air, and to pass out through the doors of 
the church. Attracted by an impulse which they could not 
resist, they followed ; ; presently they found themselves caught 
up in some my sterious manner along with it, and carried for- 
wards in its company. ‘The manner of their transit who 
shall explain, save He who alone can tell how the angel of 
the Lord set Habacuc in Babylon over the lion’s den where 
Daniel was imprisoned, “ in the force of his Spirit,” and how 
he presently set him again in his own place in Judea; or 
how, when Philip and the eunuch were come up out of the 
water, * the Spirit of the Lord took away Philip, and the 
eunuch saw him no more. And he went on his way re- 
joicing, but Philip was found at Azotus?” ‘The men them- 
selves could only testify that they had been transported, they 
knew not how, from one place to another; that they had 
been taken across the Adriatic, whose waves had borne them 
up, as the sea of Galilee had borne St. Peter, when Jesus bid 
him come to Him upon the waters; that, as evening drew on, 
that which had seemed a pillar of a cloud by day became as 
it were a pillar of fire; and that finally, when they had been 
brought to the gates of ‘Rome, it entirely disappeared. 
entered into the Iiternal City, the travellers sought dili- 
gently for traces of their lost guide; they went from one 
church to another, inquiring for the picture which they had 
watched so long, and then so suddenly lost sight of; but all 
their inquiries were in vain. At length, at the end of two 
or three days, they heard of a picture having appeared in a 
strange way at Genazzano, and that its appearance was fol- 
lowed by many miracles. Immediately they set out to visit 
it; recognised, and proclaimed its identity. ‘The people of 
Genazzano lent no willing ear to this strange history; it 
detracted somewhat from the heavenly origin which they 
would have assigned to their newly-gotten treasure; and it 
gave them some uneasiness too as to the ultimate security 
of their possession of it; for, should this story be authenti- 
cated, the picture might one day be reclaimed and carried 
away. In the course of a few days, however, as the story got 
noised abroad, other Albanians, who were scattered abroad in 
different parts of Italy, came to see it; and these too con- 
firmed its identity. At a later date, this fact was still more 
clearly ascertained (as in the somewhat similar case of the 
House of Loreto) by the testimony of persons who spoke 
upon oath, not only to the exact shape and size, as corre- 
sponding to a blank that was then still to be seen upon the 
walls of the church at Scutari, but also to the colouring and 
style of art, as precisely the same with that which charac- 
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terised all the other parts of the church. For it must be 
remembered, that this was no painting executed upon board 
or canvass, ul thus capable of easy removal, and leaving no 
trace behind it; it was a mere fresco upon a very thin coatin 
of plaster, which no human skill could have detached from 
the wall in a single piece, still less have transported from one 
place to another without injury. 

But to adhere more closely to the chronological order of 
our facts, it is necessary that we should return to Rome. It 
was scarcely possible that so marvellous a story, circulated in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Holy See, should fail to 
attract the attention of that ever-watchful, jealous tribunal. 
The translation of the picture is said to have taken place late 
on the evening of the 25th of April; on the 15th of May, 
and following days, the names of certain Albanians appear in 
the register which has been already mentioned, as having re- 
ceived remarkable grazie at the shrine, and these were they 
who confirmed one part of the strangers’ tale by identifying 
the picture ; and before the middle of July, we find Pope 
Paul II. sending two Bishops to examine upon the very spot 
into all the circumstances of the case. ‘The Bishop of Pale- 
strina, whose duty it would naturally have been to institute 
this examination, was Cardinal Cortin, a Frenchman; but as 
he was absent at Avignon, the Pope appointed in his stead 
another French Bishop, who happened to be in ,Rome, and 
must have been well known to the Cardinal, being Bishop of 
Gap, in Dauphiny, Monsignor Gaucer; and with him was 
joined Monsignor Niccolo de Crucibus, 3ishop of Lesina, one 
of the islands in the Adriatic near the coast of Dalmatia, 
whose familiarity as well with the language as with the loca- 
lities could not fail to be of the utmost service in the inves- 
tigation of this matter. The mission of these Bishops is not 
only recorded by contemporary writers, it is also curiously 
attested by the records of the Papal Treasury, which are still 
extant, and where we read, under the date of the 24th of July 
in this year, an item of twenty-two florins and sixty bolognini 
‘‘ paid for the expenses of two Bisl ops sent to Genazzano.” 

It is much to be regretted that the report which these 
Bishops presented upon their return to Rome has nowhere 
been preserved to us; its general character, however, is un- 
mistakeable, if we consider the facts which followed. Had 
not their report been favourable, the register of miracles 
would not have been continued, as we know that it was, until 
the middle of the succeeding month, and then its separate 
sheets collected together, and the whole copied de novo into 
a single volume by another notary, with a title in which the 
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miraculous appearance of the picture is expressly mentioned. 
Again, had not their report been favourable, those two stran- 
gers, who would then have been convicted of imposture, could 
not have dared to establish themselves, as they undoubtedly 
did, in the very town which they had attempted to deceive. 
(The family of the Albanian still remains; the other has been 
long extinct.) But above all, had not their report been fa- 
vourable, the work of the new church would not have been 
resumed ; resumed and completed in less than three years; 
and then bearing among its ornaments inscriptions, paintings, 
and sculptures, many of which still remain, and all distinctly 
commemorate the same wonderful story, 

The entire history of this sanctuary, and of the miracles 
which have been wrought there—of the devotional visits of 
Popes, Cardinals, and other princes—and of the offerings which 
they have sent or left behind them, is most interesting; but 
we have already let our paper run on to too great a length. We 
will only mention, therefore, the visit of Pope Urban VIIL, 
that Pope who set his face so resolutely against the sanction- 
ing in any way of miraculous stories resting on no sufficient 
foundation, yet who came to this church in 1650 on purpose 
that he might pray before this picture for the averting of the 
plague, then raging in other parts of Italy, from his own 
dominions. We may add also that in 1777 the Congrega- 
tion of Rites approved a proper office, commemorating this 
history, to be used by all the Augustinian order; that the 
devotion towards the picture is very far from having died 
away, as sometimes happens, by the lapse of years; and that 
numerous copies of it may be seen not only in the churches 
of Rome and other states of Italy, but in Spain and Portugal, 
in Istria and Dalmatia, and even in Africa and America. As 
to its title, it was for some time a subject of considerable 
dispute, some wishing to retain that which had been given at 
first by the devotion of the people, the Madonna del Paradiso ; 
others, again, advocating the more historical description, Ma- 
donna da Scutari. Since the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, however, the revival of the ancient title has uni- 
versally prevailed; and those of our readers who are familiar 
either with the picture itself or with any of its numerous 
copies, will agree with us, we think, in considering it a most 
happy selection. There is something in the attitude of the 
Mother and Child, something in the relation between them 
which that attitude suggests, that renders such a title (to our- 
selves at least, and, we have reason to believe, to many others 
also) peculiarly appropriate and impressive. . 











BRIEF NOTICES OF SOME WRITERS OF THE ENGLISH 
FRANCISCAN PROVINCE SINCE THE ERA OF THE 


REFORMATION. 
[Concluded from p. 119.] 


SUFFERERS AND CONFESSORS FOR THE CATHOLIC Faitu, 
O.S.F. 


We have already mentioned that God and his Church were 
glorified by the martyrdom of FI’. Bell and Heath, and by 
the death of F. Christopher Colem>:; we have now to add 
several others who either sealed their faith with their blood, 
or bore testimony to it in their chains and prisons. 


1. The first that I meet with is F. Cottier, who died in 
prison in the year 1590. He was an intimate friend of F. 
John Jones, the next sufferer in the order of time. 


2, JouNn Jones, alias BucCKLEY, alias GODFREY MAuRICE, 
ofa cal family in Caernarvonshire. Of his early life little is 
recorded. He was certainly an imprisoned priest in Wisbich 
Castle in 1587; and after his escape or banishment, for he left 
England about the year 1590, he became a conventual friar at 
Pontoise. Subsequently he proceeded to Rome, and there 
joined the Observantines, or Reformed Friars, in the cele- 
brated monastery of Ara Coeli. After remaining with them 
for a twelvemonth, he was directed by his superiors to return 
to England to assist his afflicted countrymen in the way of 
salvation, and to enlighten such as sat in darkness and the 
shades of death. Before he quitted Rome he waited on his 
Holiness Clement VIII. to obtain the pontifical blessing on his 
future labours, when the father of the faithful embraced him, 
saying in Latin, “‘ Go, for I believe that you are a true reli- 
gious of St. Francis; and pray to God for me and his holy 
Church.” On reaching London, F. John Gerard, S.J. pro- 
vided him with an asylum in his house, kept by Mrs. Ann 
Line,* for several months, during which this zealous man did 
good service to the Catholic cause. ‘Thanking F. Gerard for 
his kind hospitality, he retired from London to benefit other 
souls. From the beautiful Latin letter which F. Hen. Garnett 
addressed from London, 15th July, 1598, to F. Claudius Aqua- 


* This blessed matron was executed at Tyburn on 27th February, 1601, for 
harbouring a priest! Who would not prefer her lot to that of her sovereign, 
Queen Elizabeth ? 
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viva, fifth general of the Society of Jesus, we learn other de- 
tails of this apostolic missionary. Tor nearly three years he 
had continued to labour in the vineyard before he was appre- 
hended and committed to gaol; but his twelvemonth’s incar- 
ceration did not prevent him from exercising his beneficial 
ministry to many Catholics who resorted to him for his advice 
and consolation. At length the notorious Topeliffe—that viru- 
lent persecutor of Catholics—was informed by a traitor that the 
priest, before his apprehension, had visited Mr. Robert Barnes 
and Mrs. Jane Wiseman, a most respectable lady, who had two 
sons* in the Society of Jesus, that he had tarried with them 
for two days, had said Mass for them, and had been relieved 
by them. In the beginning of July 1598, Topcliffe managed 
to have all three arraigned for high treason: they all three 
were condemned, and Mrs. Wiseman, for refusing to plead, 
was sentenced to be pressed to death. On hearing the sen- 
tence the venerable and generous heroine exclaimed, * ‘Thanks 
be to God.” However, the priest alone was led to execu- 
tion. 

On 12th July F. Jones was drawn on a sledge to St. Tho- 
mas’ Watering. Here it was discovered that the executioner 
had forgotten his halter, and a messenger was despatched for 
it, whilst the victim stood for an hour at the gallows. At 
length the messenger rode back with rapidity, when a cry was 
raised among the crowd, “ Here comes a reprieve.” On the 
messenger being asked if he had brought a reprieve, “ Ay, ay,” 
was his answer, and, producing his halter, “here it is.” ‘To 
mark the Queen’s clemency, as Topcliffe boasted, the holy priest 
was permitted to hang until he was dead before his body was 
dismembered. The quarters were fixed to trees in St. George’s 
Fields and the vicinity, ‘‘ in agris Georgianis et vicinis ;” the 
head surmounted the pillory in Warwick Lane. I. Garnett 
adds, ** Such was the most happy end of this saint. May God 
make us all partakers of his merits. Your paternity will be 
pleased to communicate all these particulars to those pious 
fathers of the convent in which he once lived, and to commend 


us to their prayers.” 


3. Tuomas ButrtrakerR (Jonn Baptist). He was the 
only son and heir of a leading physician at Chichester. At 
the age of nineteen, whilst a student at St. Alban’s College, 
Valladolid, God vouchsafed to call him to the holy Institute 


* These sons were Robert, who passed by the name of Standish, and died at 
Rome in 1592; and William, who adopted the name of Starkie, and died at 


St. Omer in 1596. 
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of St. Francis. In due time he was promoted to the priest- 
hood, when he offered himself for the Indian missions, but his 
superiors preferred his being devoted to the cultivation of the 
vineyard in his own country. The will of this fervent reli- 
gious was identified with theirs, and he embarked at Bour- 
deaux for Plymouth. On landing there he was arraigned and 
consigned to its filthy gaol for eight days, and thence was 
transferred to the county gaol in Exeter, which at that period 
might be considered as the very worst in England. Here he 
was doomed to pass the winter of 1630; and his constitution 
never recovered from the effects of the fever which attacked 
him during that term of his confinement. At the following 
Lenten Assize, as no sufficient evidence of priesthood appeared 
against him, he was removed by the interest of friends to Lon- 
don, and there discharged. ‘This worthy son of St. Francis 
consecrated the eleven following years to the care and instruc- 
tion of the poor, and of Catholic prisoners for the faith. On 
hearing of the martyrdom of the Rev. William Ward, he felt 
a vehement desire of glorifying God in his blood ; and as Pére 
Chiflet relates in his Palme Cleri Anglicani, he exclaimed, 
* Quid hic latemus?” &c. About a year later, viz. 11th Sep- 
tember, 1642, whilst celebrating Mass in the house of Mrs. 
Powell, the daughter of Sir Henry Brown, of the Montague 
family, and during the recital of the Gloria in excelsis, he was 
apprehended and brought before the sheriff of London. The 
12th of the following month witnessed his execution at ‘Ty- 
burn, «wt. 38, rel. 19, sacerd. 14. One of his arm-bones is 
respectfully preserved in St. Elizabeth’s Convent at Taunton. 


4, Martin Woopcock, alias Francis FARRINGTON (Mar- 
TIN A St. Fetice), a native of Clayton, county of Lancaster. 
[ have seen his letter of 28th September, 1650, to I. Thomas 
Fitzherbert, S.J. at Rome, thanking him for the many civili- 
ties he had received from him, He states that he had then 
put on “the habit (Capuchin) ; I praise sweet Jesus almost 
now a quarter of the year.” But in the following year he 
exchanged it for that of the Recollects’ at St. Bonaventure’s, 
Douay. From their Register, p. 18, I gather that on the 
11th November, 1638, he was appointed to succeed F. Daniel 
Yates as confessor to the English nuns of St. Elizabeth's 
Convent, removed from Brussels to Nieuport; and it appears 
that he served them in that capacity till the fourth general chap- 
ter, celebrated at London 19th April, 1640, when F. Bernard 
of St. Lewis succeeded him. Unfortunately the acts of the 
intermediate congregation, as well as of the fifth chapter in 
1643, are missing. But he was sent to the mission, and was 
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butchered alive at Lancaster on 7th August, 1646, zt. 44, 
rel. 15. 


5. Three unknown Franciscans perished in gaol before 
April 1653. Their names are not given in the Register, p. 
56; but they are written in the book of life. 


6. ‘I'wo other Franciscan missionaries had died in prison 
before 22d August, 1655, but their names are not recorded in 


the Register, p. 60. 


7. Three other anonymous Fathers were incarcerated before 


14th July, 1656. (Reg. p. 63.) 


8. Joun WALL, alias FRaNcis WEBB or JOHNSON; in re- 
ligion Joachim aS. Anna. Of a worshipful family in Norfolk. 
He was born to an estate of 500/. per annum, which he cheer- 
fully relinquished to become a Franciscan. Dr. Challoner was 
misinformed in stating that he performed all his studies in the 
English College at Douay ; for the fact is, that he reached the 
English College at Rome from Douay on 5th November, 1641, 
and quitted the Eternal City, after being promoted to priest- 
hood, on 12th May, 1648. (Lib. Rub. Colleg. Angl. Lome, 
No. 793.) On Ist January, 1651, he joined the Franciscans at 
Douay, and two years later was appointed Vicar of St. Bona- 
venture’s and Instructor of Novices and Juniors. In 1656 we 
find him acting as a missionary. Worcestershire appears to 
have been the theatre of his zealous labours; and there, at the 
breaking out of Oates’ Plot, the holy man was apprehended, 
and after five months’ confinement in the county gaol was ar- 
raigned before Justice Atkins on Tuesday, 15th April, 1679. 
He suffered death at Worcester on 22d August, 1679, eet. 59, 
rel, 28. At the congregation of the brotherhood in London, 
12th October, 1684, F. John Crosse was commissioned, ‘ in 
honorem Dei et Provinciz decus,” to write and publish his life 
(Register, p. 177). Have any of our readers seen a copy? 
‘The martyr’s head was privately conveyed to his friend F. 
Randolph,* to be transported to St. Bonaventure’s Convent 


* Randolph, in religion Leo of St. Mary Magdalen, a most able and exem- 
plary missionary, chiefly resided at Edgebaston, near Birmingham. From his 
Register, the very best that I have seen, I collect that he commenced his mis- 
sionary career 12th September, 1657, which he continued for thirty-eight years. 
On 23d March, 1687, he laid the first stone of a church in Birmingham ; and 
on 16th August, 1688, of a convent there. Bishop Bonaventure Giffard on 4th 
September, 1688, blessed the church in honour of God and St. Mary Magdalen. 
Its interior length was 95 feet by 33 in width. But Lord Delamere and the 
Birmingham rioters, within three months later, demolished the whole, to testify 
forsooth their attachment to civil and religious liberty! F. Randolph died late 
in 1699, guardian of Coventry. ‘ 

To the Franciscans, Birmingham owes an eternal debt of gratitude for main- 
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at Douay, where F. Woodcock’s head was respectfully pre- 
served. 


9, Cuantes Mauony, of the Irish Province, was taken in 
Wales during the persecution excited by Oates’ conspiracy, 
and butchered alive for the priesthood at Ruthin in Denbigh- 
shire, 12th August, 1679, before he had completed his fortieth 
year, 

10. F. Francis Levison (Ignatius a S. Clara), after four- 
teen months’ imprisonment, died in fetters, 11th February, 
1680, «xt. 54, rel. 16. 

11. The three Fathers, BErNAnDINE LANGwortTH, FRAN- 
cis AS. MaGpALena, and GreGory JONES were prisoners 
for the faith during six years, from 1678 till the accession of 
King James II. 

12. Witt1amM (Marranus) Napprer alias Russe, a na- 
tive of Oxford. He was tried and condemned for Oates’ plot 
and for priesthood, but was not executed. He continued in 
gaol, when he was sentenced to exile in 1684. Retiring to 
St. Bonaventure’s Convent, he there happily terminated his 
course in 1693, et. 78. 


13. ¢. Gervase Cartwricut, who had been Provincial 
from 29th April, 1685, to 25th April, 1686, was arrested at the 
Revolution, and thrown into Leicester gaol, and sentenced to 
death, which, after two years’ imprisonment, was exchanged 
for banishment. He died in 1692, 


14, FF. Francis Harpwick and WitiiamM Lockier were 
consigned to Newgate, London, in the beginning of December 
1688. FL. Danie, SeLtspy and Lewis GriIMBALSON were 
immured in York Castle, and IF. BeERNARDINE Barras in the 
dungeon of the Kidcote prison at the end of York Bridge, for 
several months at the period of the Revolution. 


15. I’. Paut Arxinson. ‘This glorious confessor of the 
faith had been duly summoned on his mission to attend the 
twenty-third chapter to be celebrated at London, 9th July, 
1698, but did not appear, nor was any excuse received for 
his absence; this was shortly after accounted for. He had 
been apprehended, and hurried off to gaol, and condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment for priesthood. His brethren em- 


taining alive the sacred fire of Catholic faith ‘‘ in the cloudy and dark day’’ 
(Ezek. xxxiv. 12). Its inhabitants should specially cherish the memory of the 
good provincial F. Pacificas Nutt, who opened the chapel of St. Peter’s as early 
as 6th May, 1783. He died 27th September, 1799, et. 63, R.1.P. 
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loyed every effort, but in vain, to procure his liberation from 
Hurst Castle, the place of his strict confinement,* and there 
he continued for thirty years, till God called him forth to the 
Land of Promise on 15th October, 1729. In the Chapter Re- 
gister, p. 364, his death is thus recorded: ‘¢ In Hurst prison, 
Hants, died the venerable confessor of faith and of Christ’s 
priesthood F. Paul Atkinson, formerly lector of theology, 
definitor of the province, and a Jubilarian of the Order, who, 
during a continual martyrdom of thirty years, reflected honour 
on his prison, on our province, and on the English mission, 
who, though not cut off by the persecutor’s sword, still, as we 
piously trust, did not forego the palm of martyrdom. Where- 
fore we do not commend him so much to the prayers of our 
brethren, as we propose him as a model for their imitation.” 


Lastly, ‘in 1746, the venerable confessor of Jesus Christ 
F. Germanus Ho.tmes, once lector of philosophy in our con- 
vent of Douay, who, after suffering various insults from the in- 
solent dregs of the populace from hatred of his priestly charac- 
ter, was consigned by the magistrates to Lancaster Castle, loaded 
with iron chains, where, after about four months, he fought 
the good fight, and there, as is piously to be hoped, finished 
his course ; but not without suspicion of poison administered 
to him by a wicked woman.” (Chapter Register, p. 430.) 


PROVINCIALS OF THE REVIVED ENGLISH PRovINcE O.S.F, 


We mmay premise first, that in the General Chapter of the 
Order at Rome in 1625, it was agreed, with the sanction of 
Pope Urban VIII., that this province should be restored to its 
former honours and privileges when an adequate number of 
members could be collected; that in the mean time it should 
be regarded as a separate custody; that in the space of four 
years the numbers had so inercased, that the Minister General, 
F. Bernardine de Senis, announced in his letters patent, dated 
from Madrid, 6th Aug. 1629, the restoration of the English 
Province, and his selection of its then custos F. John Gen- 
nings to be its first provincial, of F. Francis de 8. Clara to be 
the custos custodum, and of FF. Bonaventure Jackson, Nicho- 
las Day, Francis Bell, and Jerome Pickford to be definitors, 
The said General committed to F. Joseph Bergaigne, his ge- 
neral commissary for the provinces of Belgium and Great 
Britain, the promulgation of this ordinance, which was accord- 


* A considerate resolution was passed by the chapter, 23d April, 1659, that 
whenever any of the Fathers was incarcerated for religion, a con/réere should be 
deputed to collect alms for his relief. Reg. p. 64. 
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ingly performed at the first chapter of the restored province 
holden in St. Elizabeth’s convent, Brussels, on the first Sun- 
day of Advent, a.p. 1630. Secondly, That the elections of 
superiors were triennial. Thirdly, We may express our 
regret at the frequent omission in the act-books, of the 
year, month, day, and place of the deaths of the superiors; 
yet in the congregation held in London, 14th October, 1669, 
it was ordered, ‘ fieri nomenclaturum omnium fratrum pa- 
trum defunctorum ab restauratione provincia, que debet 
appendi in sacristia, noteturque annus, dies et locus quo quis- 
que obierit.” 


First Provincial, JouN GENNINGs, so declared Ist Dec. 
1630, was re-elected at the second chapter, celebrated at 
Greenwich, 15th June, 1634; and again in the fifth chapter, 
holden in 1645, the acts of which have perished. This re- 
storer of his brethren, retiring later to his beloved convent of 
St. Bonaventure at Douay, meekly awaited the time of his 
dissolution. According to the Register, p. 69, he died 2d 
November (0.s.) 1660, nearly 90 years of age ; according to the 
Mortuary bill, aged about 95. 


Ciristopuer Davenport, D.D. This truly great 
man succeeded I, J. Gennings, at the third chapter at Lon- 
don, 19th June, 1637; was re-appointed by the seventh chap- 
ter a Nieuport, July 10th, 1650; and such was the opinion 
entertained by his brethren of his experience and merits, that 
they re-elected him at their twelfth chapter, holden in Lon- 
don 4th June, 1665. Dying at Somerset House on 31st May, 
1680, et. 82, snissiasiia 57, he was buried in St. Jobn’s Church 
of the Savoy Hospital. 


oO. GeoRGE Perrot (A Str. GuLieLmo) elected Provincial 
in the fourth chapter, celebrated at London 19th April, 1640 ; 
re-elected at the ninth chapter at London 14th June, 1656. 
He died in England before the meeting of the fourteenth 
chapter of 1671; “‘ cujus memoria in bencdictione est, quia 
amator fratrum erat.” (JZteg. p. 110.) 


4. Jerome Pickrorp (Hirronymus A 8S. BONAVENTURA); 
elected Provincial in the sixth chapter, celebrated at Douay 
28th May, 1647. This Father of the Province died between 
the intermediate congregation, holden in London, 15th Nov. 


1665, and the provincial chapter assembled in that city 4th 
June, 1665. (Reg. p. 93.) 


5. Daniet Yates (a S. Jonanne), elected at the eighth 
chapter in London, 30th April, 1653. It seems that he ‘died 
late in 1659, ‘* Provincia: Pater.” (Reg. p. 69.) 
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6. ANGELus (A S. Francisco), or Ricuarp Mason, D.D., 
elected on 23d April, 1659. This venerable Jubilarian ob- 
tained permission from the intermediate congregation at Lon- 
don, on 11th December, 1675, to retire to his convent at 
Douay (feg. p. 131), where he peacefully ended his days in 
1680. 


7. NicHoLas Cross (A 8S. Cruce) served the office of Pro- 
vincial four times: Ist, from 13th April, 1662, to 4th June, 
1665; 2d, from 28th April, 1671, to 10th May, 1674; 3d, from 
16th June, 1680, till 29th April, 1683; and 4th, from 28th 
September, 1689, until 12th May, 1691, when, from age and 
infirmity, he was allowed to resign. He died early in 1698, 


* Provinciz Pater.” (Reg. 244.) 


8. Danret Cray (A 8S. Francisco). This learned scho- 
lar had been of the Irish province, but was incorporated into 
the English on 22d August, 1655 (Reg. p. 59). After filling 
several offices, he was elected Provincial, Ist, at thirteenth 
chapter in London, 5th April, 1668; and 2d, at the sixteenth 
chapter held at Somerset House, 6th May, 1677. This ex- 
Provincial died early in 1681. 


9. JoHn Cross (a 8S. Cruce), D.D., elected fifteenth 
chapter holden at Somerset House, 10th May, 1674, and again 
at the nineteenth chapter assembled in the same place on 25th 
April, 1686. This Jubilarian Father died early in 1691. 


10. GervaseE CartwriGutT (A S. Francisco), elected at 
the eighteenth chapter celebrated in London, 29th April, 
1683. This Father of the Province and confessor of the 
faith died in 1692, 


1]. EF. Massey Massy (a S. Barsara), a celebrated 
missionary and truly apostolic man, was appointed Provincial 
Vicar on the resignation of F. Nicholas Cross, 12th May, 
1691; and at the ensuing twenty-first chapter at London, 
28th August, 1692, was declared Provincial. Again, when 
the Provincial F. Anthony le Grand died in office, 26th July, 
1699, F. Massey was summoned to supply the remainder of 
his triennium. He died in 1702. (Reg. p. 255.) 


12. Pacrricus Price (a S. Ausrno), D.D., elected at the 
twenty-second chapter, holden in London, 7th July, 1695; re- 
elected 6th August, 1704; but dying in the course of ‘this 
triennium, the ‘Yemainder of his term was supplied by F. 
Lewis Grimbaldson. The Register, p. 270, describes the 
deceased as ‘‘ vir prorsus pacificus, ac universis gratus, cujus 
memoria in benedictione est.” 
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13. ANTHONY LE GRAND (BONAVENTURE A. S. ANNA). 


This gifted Father was elected at the twenty-third chapter 
assembled in London, 9th July, 1698 ; but died on 26th July 


of the ensuing year. 


14. Bonaventure Parry, D.D. (a S. Anna), elected 
3ist August, 1701 (/teg. p. 250), a most sensible and busi- 
ness-like superior.* ‘This venerable Jubilarian died at Douay 
in 1720. 


15. Martin Griuston (a S. Carono), elected, as we find, 
under his own hand, on 2lIst July, 1707. He died a Jubi- 
larian, at Douay, in 1729. 


16. AnGeLus Fortescue. He was born to a plentiful es- 
tate, which he renounced to embrace evangelical poverty. 
Whilst chaplain to Sir John Shelley, he was infamously ca- 
Jumniated by some malevolent tongues; but his patron came 
forward most honourably and promptly in defence of his in- 
tegrity, in 1700. His brethren also testified, that after more 
than twenty years’ experience of him, they believed him to be 
a man of solid virtue and learning, ever truly obedient to his 
superiors and endeared to his brethren, adding, ‘‘as he was 
the first that appeared at the King’s Bench bar since the late 
Revolution upon account of religion, so if any person or per- 
sons, upon a pique or hatred of the Catholic faith, think fit to 
make a trial of his Christian fortitude, we firmly believe and 


* We have seen the following instructions in his handwriting, which he handed 
with the Faculties he gave to his subject F. John (Capistran) Eyston :— 

‘* Be very cautious how you put your sickle into another’s harvest. Be 
courteous, civil, and obliging to all; familiar with few, and with none of the 
other sex. Compassionate the poor, helping them what you can. Be tender 
and careful of the sick. Relate not, nor report the defects, abuses, or liberties 
of your own or other families, either regular or secular, but rather vindicate 
them if you can, or wave the discourse. Beware of idleness, taverns, inns, ale. 
houses, and clubs, which I earnestly beg you to forbear as much as possible. 
Omit not daily mental prayer, nor an annual recollection. Be punctual and 
exact in observing the rubrics of both Mass and Office. Be very wary what 
obligations of Mass and prayers you take; and none of any moment or long 
duration without the superior’s or some prudent grave Father’s approbation. 
Extol virtue ; cry down vice. Ground your flock in solid piety and devotion ; 
more particularly insisting on matters relating to frequenting the sacraments, for 
which catechistical discourses upon the Commandments, and the dispositions 
required for the sacrament of penance and the holy communion, are, in my 
judgment, the most proper. Let not your manners contradict your doctrine, 
nor life and actions belie your words. Be zealous for the conversion of souls, 
but temper zeal with prudence and discretion. Meddle as little as may be with 
the temporal concerns of your flock, or economy of families ; and be not forward 
im recommending servants, or making matches. Remember perfect expropria- 
tion is our great treasure, which we must endeavour to preserve by renouncing 
all dominion: in the use of money we ought to be very moderate; and in all 
matters of moment have recourse, if possible, to the superior. 
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hope that God will enable him, by his grace, to convince the 
thinking part of mankind that his vocation from a plentiful 
estate to evangelical poverty was real and not feigned” (Reg. 
247). And so the event proved. He was elected Provincial 
on 1ldth August, 1710. Obiit, anno 1719, “ Provincize Pater” 
(p. 305). 

17. Antnony Parkinson, elected 3d May, 1713; re- 
elected 22d April, 1722, Died in England, 50th January, 
1728. 

18. BeERNARDINE Situ, elected 9th May, 1716. He 
died at Douay in 1743, * Provincia Pater senior ac novem- 
decim annis Jubilarius” (2eg. p. 419). 

19, Witi1AM (BERNARDINE) BASKERVILLE, elected 25th 
August, 1719. He died in England, 1728, “ Provincia Pa- 
ter et Jubilarius” (eg. p. 346). 

20. Puttie SADLER, elected 19th April, 1725. Subse- 
quently, whilst supplying the office of Provincial Vicar, he 
was taken off by death on 16th August, o.s. 1753, in Inng- 
land (Reg. p. 370). ‘‘ Provinciz Pater perpetuus et de Pro- 
vincia bene meritus” (Jteg. p. 377), 

21. JoserpH PuLTow, elected 14th May, 1728; re-elected 
on 2d May, 1787, and again 20th October, 1746, He died at 
Aire in the course of May 1749, before the end of his tri- 
ennium. 


22, Joun (Capistran) Eyston, elected 11th May, 1731. 
He died in office on 31st July, 1752 (Reg. p. 366). 


23. Bruno CantTRILL, who had been supplying the office 
of vicar for the previous eight months, was elected Provincial 
Minister on 13th May, 1734; re-elected 3d May, 1748. His 
death occurred in 1759, at an advanced age. 

24. Tuomas Hoimes, elected 7th May, 1740. He was 
summoned later to supply the remainder of I. Joseph Pulton’s 
triennium; after which he was re-elected, in July 1749, for 
another three years; and again in 1758. I cannot recover the 
date of his death. 


25, ALEx1us SMALLWOOD, elected in 1752. He died in 
1756. 

26. Feviix ENGLEFIELD, elected in 1755. Ob. 1767. 

27. Paciricus BakER, elected in 1761; re-elected in 1770. 
Ob. 16th March, 1774, et. 80. 


28. Puitip ANDRE, elected in 1764. Ob. 1772. 
VOL. VI. R 
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29, Geo. (Joacntm) INGRAM, elected in 1767. Ob. 1779, 


30. Qy. if BonaventuRE BEDINGFIELD was not elected 
in 17732 Ob. 5th June, 1782, «wt. 84, rel. 57. 


dl. Joseph NEEDHAM, elected in 1776. Ob. 24th March, 
1791, «xt. 74, rel. 58, at London. 


32. James (Peter) Frost, I think, was selected in 1779, 
He had been chaplain at Ugbrooke from October 1759 to June 
1766. Died at Wooton, 3d October, 1785. 


33. Romanus CHAPMAN, elected in 1782. Ob. 4th Dee. 
1794, Jubilarian, at London. 


o4. Qy, if WaLTER (GreGorY) WATKINS was elected in 
1785? Ob. 7th April, 1810, at Abergavenny, et. 71. 


05. Qy, if Gro. Baynuam was elected in 1788? Ob. 
25th March, 1805, et. 68. 


36. Wm. (BONAVENTURE) PILLING, elected in 1791. Ob. 
4th December, 1801, at. 60. 


37. EF. Pacitricus Nutt, elected in 1794; re-elected in 
17972 Ob. 27th September, 1799, at Birmingham. 


38. Witt1AM Knicut (who had supplied the remainder 
of his predecessor’s triennium) was elected Provincial in 1800. 


Ob. at Osmotherley, Ist March or April, 1806, zt. 76. 


39. James (JosEPH) Howsr, elected 1803. Ob. 15th May, 
1822, zt. 76. 


40. Peter (BERNARDINE) COLLINGRIDGE, elected in 1806; 
was consecrated Bishop of Thespiaw 11th Oct. 1807. Ob. at 
Cannington, 3d March, 1829, eet. 72. 


41. Tuomas (STEPHEN) GrarTon, born at Rowington, 
county Warwick, 3lst May, 1764, and entered St. Bonaven- 
ture’s convent, Douay, as he informed me, on 10th Oct. 1780; 
succeeded Bishop Collingridge, till 1809, when he was duly 
elected Provincial ; he was appointed Vice-Provincial again in 
1820 for one year; and in 1833 was re-elected Provincial, 
when he held office for five years consecutively. The vene- 
rable man closed his well-spent life on 23d Dec. 1847, 


42, James (LAurENcE) Haw tey, the worthy missionary 
of St. Peter’s, Birmingham, was elected in 1812. He died 
at Worcester, 30th June, 1834, zt. 80. 


43, Cuar.es (FraNcts) MAcDONNELL, born in Ireland in 
1770. This able scholar was elected in 1815; two years after 
the expiration of his triennium was called to supply the vacant 
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office. On 10th Dec. 1812; and again on 26th Jan. 1816, 
Bulls were expedited creating him coadjutor to Bishop Col- 
lingridge, by the title of Ionopolis; but he succeeded in es- 
caping from such appointment, preferring the interests of his 
Order to what the world regards as dignified advancement, 
In 1821 he was re-elected Provincial, and in 1823 he pro- 
ceeded to Rome on the business of the body. The death 


of his dear friend F’, Richards called him to superiority again 
until 1833. He survived till 5th November, 1843. 


44. Wittiam (AuGusTINE) Roserts was elected in 1818, 
and served the office two years only. He died at St. Omer, 


10th May, 1827, aged 64, 


45, Iepwarp (Ienatius) Ricuarps, a father of great pro- 
mise and singular zeal, was elected Provincial in 1824. His 
premature death at Rome, on 19th Dec. 1828, zt. 41, filled all 
the friends of religion with grief and dismay. 


46. Francis (LEo) EpGewortn, born in London, 26th 
April, 1799, for some time served the missions of Birmingham 
and Weymouth. In the beginning of Nov. 1831, was appointed 
by Bishop Baines to Bristol; and laid, on 4th Oct. 1854, the 
foundations of the present church at Clifton. In 1838 he was 
minus canonice declared Provincial, and shortly after the suc- 
cession was broken up. Oh, that we may be able to address 
the Province with 

‘‘ Felix prole virum! rediere in Pristina vires !”’ 


Tue ForM OF MAKING A JUBILARIAN. 


If the person to be declared a Jubilarian be a priest, and 
his health will permit him to do so, he shall sing the High 
Mass, and shall be preceded in the procession by a youth, 
bearing on a dish a garland of flowers. After the Gospel has 
been sung, the Superior, in stole and surplice, shall sit before 
the altar, and shall address the Jubilarian, either seated or 
kneeling, as follows: 

Q. What dost thou ask for ? 

A. I beg of Almighty God mercy, and the grace of the 
jubilee. 

The Superior then points out in a brief address how good 
and right and commendable it is that sinful man should im- 
plore the mercy of his Maker; and shall explain (from the 
25th chapter of Leviticus) how the Supreme Legislator hal- 
lowed the year of jubilee, how He commanded liberty to be 
proclaimed throughout the land, that oppression should cease, 
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that there should be a manumission of slaves, debts cancelled, 
and every man return unto his own profession. He shall touch 
on the merits of the postulant, who has lived 50 years in reli- 
gion, or in the priesthood, and who has cause for joy and ex- 
ultation. Nevertheless, as all offend in many things, and are 
liable to human infirmity, it becomes him to implore the 
mercy of God, the remission of the debts he may have con- 
tracted, and the restitution of spiritual graces and blessings. 
All are then directed to kneel down, and to pray to God for 
the postulant. ‘The Superior then recites aloud the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

O Lord, save thy servant, &c. 

Send him help, O Lord, from thy holy place, &c. 

Let not the enemy prevail against him, &c. 

Be unto him, O Lord, a tower of strength, &c. 

O Lord, hear my prayer, &c. 

The Lord be with you, &c. 

Let us pray. 

O almighty and everlasting God, who by thy lawgiver 
Moses hast desired that the fiftieth year should be called 
the jubilee after a mystic manner, and during that year boun- 
tifully relaxed burdens and debts, and enjoined that the op- 
pressed bondmen should be set free; grant, we beseech Thee, 
to this thy servant XV. the grace of the jubilee, that is, the 
remission of all trespasses, and the relaxation of all faults ; for 
he begs with all his heart the effect of his pious petition, that, 
stript of every sin, and restored to primeval liberty and inno- 
cence, he may henceforth persevere unwearied in the obsery- 
ance of the commandments and his holy rule, and, by the 
gift of thy grace, may walk from virtue to virtue, from forti- 
tude to fortitude, and at length, after escaping the dangers 
of this life, may obtain the jubilee of heavenly glory, and an 
eternal mansion in that house not made with hands. Through 
Him who once said, ‘‘ In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions” (John xiv.), our Lord Jesus Christ, thy Son, &e. 

Then the Superior places the crown of flowers on the 
head of the Jubilarian, and says: 

This crown of roses and garland of flowers we place on 
thine head as a symbol of inward beauty and future recom- 
pense; that, bearing in mind if duly decorated with the flowers 
of virtues here, thou art entitled to aspire to receive the crown 
of glory, and the precious diadem of the kingdom, from God’s 
own hand. A blessing we wish thee by the grace and mercy 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who liveth with God the Father, &c. 

Let us pray. 
Almighty and everlasting God, who hast proclaimed by 
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thy Apostle, “ No one shall be crowned except he strive law- 
fully” (2 Tim. ii. 5), and who hast animated us to perseverance 
in thy will and service by that wonderful promise of thine, 
‘‘ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give to thee a crown 
of life” (Rev. ii. 10), be propitious to this thy servant NV., who 
by thy gift has now completed his fiftieth year in this state ; 
heal all his iniquities, redeem his life from destruction, crown 
him with mercy and compassion, fill his desire with good 
things; may his hoary head be venerable; let not his old age 
prove the shipwreck of his former years, but a crown of dig- 
nity ; with a joyful and cheerful heart may he run the way of 
thy commandments; may he be clad with heavenly armour, 
stand girt around his loins in truth, and full of days be laid 
with his fathers. Let him not be confounded when he speaks 
to his enemies at the gate, but rather may he be enabled to 
say in the words of the Apostle (2 Tim. iv. 7), ‘I have fought 
a good fight, | have finished my course, henceforth there is 
Jaid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord shall 
give me at that day, the righteous Judge.” ‘Through the 
same Lord Jesus Christ thy Son, &c. Amen. 

Then the Jubilarian shall intone the 99th Psalm, Jubilate, 
the choir singing the alternate verses; and then he intones the 
152d Psalm, Ecce quam bonum, in the same manner. After 
which the Superior says the Our Father, &c. 

V. The Lord be with you, &c. 

Let us pray. 

O God, who inflamest thy servants who are turned from 
the vanities of the world to the love of their supernal vocation, 
assist in purifying our breasts, and pour upon us the grace of 
perseverance in thy service, that, defended by thy protection, 
what we have promised by thy gift we may accomplish by 
thine aid, and thus, being made performers of what we pro- 
fess, we may attain those things which ‘Thou hast vouchsafed 
to promise to those who believe in Thee. ‘Through Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

Let us pray. 

We beseech Thee, O Lord, to grant us perseverance in 
thy service, that in our days the people ministering to Thee 
may be increased both in merit and in number. ‘Through 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Then the Superior gives his benediction to the Jubila- 
rian. 

May God the Father, who created thee, bless > thee, 
and make thee persevere without sin, and without pain of 
body and mind, both now and for ever. Amen. 


May God the Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, who purchased 
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thee with his precious blood, bless & thee, and give thee 
eace of heart now, and eternal peace hereafter. Amen. 

May the Holy Ghost, who sanctified thee, turn his coun- 
tenance towards thee, and take pity on thee, and bless &%& thee 
with the privilege of this holy jubilee, and with every spiritual 
grace from above; that at length thou mayest be found in 
the company of those of whom it is written, “ Blessed are the 
that dwell in thy house, O Lord; they shall praise Thee for 
ever and ever” (Ps. Ixxxiii. 5). Amen. 

The hymn Vent Creator Spiritus may then be sung, with 
* Confirm, O God, what Thou hast wrought in us, and send 
forth thy Spirit,” &c. 

Then the Jubilarian chants the collect, ‘*O God, who dost 
instruct the hearts of the faithful.” 


The Blessing of the Staff. 


Our help is in the name of the Lord, &c. 
The Lord be with you, &c. 
Let us pray. 

O God, who hast enabled the holy patriarch Jacob to 
pass the Jordan with his staff, and the prophet David to pros- 
trate the giant with a sling and a staff, grant to thy servant, 
by the staff of thy Cross, and by the meditation of our Lord’s 
Passion, bravely to conquer all the torments of the devils and 
the world; and, after manifold victory, may he obtain the 
triumph of heavenly glory. Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The staff is then sprinkled with holy water oh, and de- 
livered with these words: 

Receive this staff of divine fortitude, by which, with 
Jacob, thou mayest safely pass the Jordan of this world, and 
reach the promised land of the free. Amen. 

At the end of Mass Ze Deum is sung. 
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THE SACRED HEART, 


Lines presented to a Lady as a substitute for Shelley’s “ Lines to an 
Indian Air.” 


] aRIsE from dreams of time, 
From the shadows of this life, 
And the tombs and places waste 
Of an earth of sin and strife: 
I arise from dreams of time, 
And an angel guides my feet, 
Where on yon altar dim 
Thy Sacred Heart doth beat. 


The lone lamp quivers clear, 

And a wondrous silence reigns, 
Only with low voice mild 

The Holy One complains : 
«Lo, I have waited here ; 

And while thou heed’st not Me, 
The Heart of Mary’s Son 

Beats ever on for thee. 


In the womb of maiden meek, 
In the cradle, on the tree, 
Heart of undying flame, 
It lived, beat, broke for thee. 
Now round Me thunders speak ; 
Yet as then behold me now, 


Man of the wounded hands, 
God of the bleeding brow !”’ 


O voice to the inward ear, 
O voice of complaining love! 
O Thou who art awful God 
To worlds below and above, 
Yet waitest and pleadest here, 
And canst not from us part ! 
O veiled and wondrous Lord, 
O love of the Sacred Heart! 
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Rebiels, 
THEOLOGICAL SCIENCE: PROTESTANT PREACHING. 


Divi Thome Aquinatis Summa Theologica. Paris, Migne ; 
London, Burns and Lambert. 

Prelectiones Theologice quas in Collegio Romano Societatis 
Jesu habebat J. Perrone, e Societate Jesu, in eodem Col- 
legio Theologie Professor. Accurante J.P. Migne. Paris, 
Migne ; London, Burns and Lambert. 


Ir every age has its own peculiar intellectual perils, and 
therefore demands its own peculiar remedies, we can scarcely 
doubt the paramount importance of a due attention to what 
is called theological science, in a period of bustle, motion, and 
journalism like our own. Marvellous, in truth, as has been 
the progress of true religion in England and in Europe in 
latter times, gloriously as Divine Providence has overruled 
political and social convulsions to the good of the Church, 
and devoutly as many of the noblest minds of the last hundred 
years have prostrated themselves before the faith of Jesus 
Christ, our tendency to superficiality is a serious drawback to 
our self-gratulations. Strange, indeed, is the contrast between 
the intellectual habits of the earliest days of modern civilisa- 
tion and those of our own. Supposing that, on the whole, 
the intellectual activity of the nineteenth century is (allowing 
for the mere numerical increase of studious persons) about the 
same as that of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, we can 
hardly imagine a more radical dissimilarity than that which 
exists between our forms of thinking and those of the school- 
men and their immediate followers. Then all was logical 
accuracy, preciseness of language, and adherence to rigid rules ; 
now all is bold, pointed, easy of comprehension by the sim- 
plest capacities. ‘Then a theologian or metaphysician aimed 
at discussing a subject in all its bearings, in meeting all pos- 
sible contingencies, and at pressing every statement to its 
most rigorous consequences; now we are nothing if we are 
not immediately practical, rapid in seizing the salient points 
of a question, and reckless in disregarding all but what bears 
upon present events. ‘Then men ‘ disputed” in public before 
judges, adhering to certain universally admitted forms of 
thought and word with the same scrupulousness as the House 
of Commons now maintains the most trivial of its rights or 
regulations. ‘Then those who would move the world upheld 
theses, and wrote precise Latin treatises; now they betake 
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themselves to reviews, magazines, and newspapers. Then, in 
a word, and to put the contrast in the strongest light, men 
were forced to think and reason at all costs; now our grand 
object is to lead others to think as we do with the least pos- 
sible trouble to themselves. A discussion such as roused an 
old University to an almost frenzied excitement would close 
our eyelids in slumber. All we want is to be up and doing; 
and every thought, every statement, every form, every word 
which delays action for a single day, is so far accounted 
a hindrance to the perfection of human virtue and wisdom. 

Now we are as far as possible from wishing to draw any 
invidious consequences from this striking contrast, or to puff 
the schoolmen at the expense of ourselves and our fellow- 
men and fellow-Christians of the present day. ‘The medi- 
eeval forms of thought were very different from those of the 
earliest ages of the Church. Peter Lombard and Albertus 
Magnus are as unlike St. Augustine, Origen, and ‘Tertullian, 
as they are unlike Moehler, or Balmez, or De Maistre. <A 
bigot, or revivalist, or a daudator temporis acti, can deduce 
irrefragable proofs from certain imagined and absent perfec- 
tions in any age or any school, to the miserable disadvantage 
of those men or epochs which he has selected for his con- 
demnation. We are not so absurd as to wish to substitute 
gigantic Latin folios, divided into interminable propositions, 
with all the logical marchings and counter-marchings of our 
ancestors, for the less formal treatises, the terse and capti- 
vating essays, and the review “ articles” which are the food of 
this day ; for, in truth, the “article,” which is the special type 
of modern thought, has merits, as well as powers, peculiarly 
its own. 

Every body likes good articles, every body reads them, 
every body is influenced by them. The Pope himself is the 
special patron of a new Italian periodical,* edited at Naples 
by the Jesuits. Bishops, and clergy, and monks, and men 
who live in their books, every where either write articles or 
are interested in them, and gain information from them which 
can scarcely be gained elsewhere. Articles just do what the 
age requires. ‘They present “views.” ‘They adapt themselves 
to the capacities of a large class of readers, and make no 
heavy demands upon their previous stock of knowledge on 
the subject handled. They touch on the very points most 
interesting at the time of publication. They give a résumé 
of just what every body ought to know, and wishes to know, 
in order to take a side or have an opinion. They mix up 


* The Civilta Cattolica. Six thousand copies were sold of the first number. 
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philosophy, theology, literature, politics, personalities, senti- 
ment, jesting, ridicule, candour, modesty, and arrogance, in 
sO agreeable a mélange, and so judiciously flatter while they 
lead the reader, and so skilfully make it appear that their 
rapid glances are profound investigations, that they have be- 
come almost a necessary of our intellectual life. No class, 
sect, or party, no local div ision of the Church itself, can fulfil 
its work without its organs,” monthly, weekly, and quarterly, 
partly to inform, partly to lead, partly to arouse; but, besides 
all this, to save people the trouble of thinking and reading for 
themselves. 

It is obvious, therefore, that to oppose ourselves to, or to 
neglect, so potent an instrument as this, would be a piece of 
pure Quixotism, not to mention its absurdity in a work which 
is devoted to the publication of “articles.” ‘The whole policy 
of the Catholic Church in all ages has, further, been based 
upon the principle of employing all things which the revolu- 
tions of time call into being, to the advancement of true reli- 
gion and the greater glory of Almighty God. Journalism, 
which is at once the offspring and the cherisher of modern 
habits of mind, is too deeply rooted in our social system either 
to be neglected or simply opposed by any prudent man. Still, 
we cannot help feeling keenly the peculiar perils of the over- 
wiought activity of our age, and therefore are bound in con- 
science to protest as it were against ourselves, and to declare 
our consciousness of the evils of that very superficiality which 
results from the prevalence of periodical writings when not 
accompanied with severer studies. 

The thirteenth century, then, and the nineteenth, may be 
taken as the two specially marked periods in which the intel- 
ligence of Europe, since the ‘* Dark” Ages, has been occupied 
on the same subjects of thought, in the most dissimilar modes 
of thinking. From the age of St. Thomas Aquinas to that 
of the Zimes newspaper and the Quarterly and Edinburgh 
Reviews, six hundred years have passed away, during which 
we observe one incessant though most gradual change in the 
tone of men’s thoughts, and their intellectual habits. If we 
were called upon to assign a name to each of these two cen- 
turies, we should term the thirteenth /Jogical, and the nine- 
teenth viewy. Our ancestors were in the habit of starting 
with the assumption that certain propositions or facts were 
true, and from these, as premises, they deduced by a rigorous 
logic every possible conclusion or development which argu- 
ment made possible. They systematised every thing, so far 
as was practicable. They divided, and subdivided, and classi- 
fied, and imagined hypothetical conjunctures, and rested not 
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without endeavouring to seize all things in their very essence ; 
so that, taken at large, their writings wear to our eyes almost 
the aspect of mathematical treatises. From the eighteenth 
century, on the other hand, to our own, Europe has been 
busied with the introduction and development of one vast 
system of scepticism in those premises which our forefathers 
esteemed the irrefragable foundations of their manifold reason- 
ings. We speak, of course, of Europe as a whole, and re- 
serving the one mighty exception of theological science within 
the Catholic Church, and within her alone. 

With this exception, the progress of thought has been 
what we have stated. The whole superstructure of human 
knowledge and belief has been first shaken and then shattered 
to its foundations, while in two departments alone have any 
new edifices been reared which pretend to call themselves 
undeniably and logically true. These departments are phy- 
sical and mathematical science, and history. With all its 
wonderful acumen and accuracy, the age of the schoolmen 
accepted as facts an immense number of wild assertions or 
guesses respecting the physical universe and its inhabitants. 
Extraordinary as was its syllogistic ability, it had not suffi- 
ciently investigated the nature of human testimony to make 
it cautious in receiving reports, and in assuming hypotheses 
as unquestionable truths. Little skilled in mechanical con- 
trivance, extremely limited in its powers of travelling, ignorant 
(for the most part) of all ancient languages except Latin, and 
knowing scarcely any thing of those mines of historical and 
antiquarian information which lay buried in its libraries and 
treasure-houses, it naturally very often commenced its reason- 
ings on fictitious premises, and united to extraordinary subtlety 
of thought an ignorance of the facts now known to the sim- 
plest child. Logic, and moral and intellectual instincts, were 
its instruments of thought, as opposed to those principles of 
criticism and observation which are now almost the sole guides 
of the non-Catholic mind of the civilised world. Wherever a 
moral or intellectual instinct could guide them right,.as, for in- 
stance, in politics or in the arts, they made astonishing progress, 
and laid those foundations of modern civilisation which no 
shock of revolutions has yet destroyed. In religion, also, as 
their facts and dogmatic propositions were not the result of 
their own speculations, but the gift of God to man in the 
revelation of Jesus Christ, they raised a philosophical and 
theological superstructure as perfect and enduring as their 
physical studies were baseless. And hence it has come to 
pass that, while much of their system has become interesting 
to the historian alone, that very England, where the old logi- 
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cal habits of thought has been most discarded, is raising in 
the nineteenth centur y a vast national palace in ‘the architec- 
ture of the middle ages, to enshrine those political liberties 
which were won for Englishmen by the energies and wisdom 
of the thirteenth century. 

But while the arts and the English politics of the school- 
men survive, all else is gone. Out of the Catholic Church 
not a trace is found of the old intellectual habits and ideas. 
Even in politics the principles on which we think are all new. 
Rather, indeed, we have no principles. Europe is at sea in 
politics as in theology. One mnagnty tide of scepticism has 
submerged us. We all know what we desire to have. We all 
know that we want peace, order, good government, practical 
personal freedom, toleration, a sufficiency of food, clothing, 
and the like; but how to attain these blessings, where to 
begin in our reascnings, who can say? One portentous theory 
after another rises up, and charms a certain number of devo- 
tees. One after another, these theories are found either to be 
false or impracticable. One after another is tried, and if it an- 
swers for a few montlis or years, all shout Lureka ; the gospel 
of the nineteenth century is at last revealed, and, behold! a 
universal regeneration is at hand. By and by doubts are 
heard, symptoms of decay are perceived, a change becomes 
imminent, aud in a few more months or years not one solitary 
trace remains of all that men so ardently worshipped. ‘The 
history of modern thought, in all things but physical, mathe- 
matical, and historical science, is a record of advancing doubt 
and unbelief. At this present time you cannot go into any 
society of educated Englishmen and Englishwomen without 
seeing at once that the idea of harmonising their whole opi- 
nions and belief into a complete system has never crossed 
their minds. ‘They do not even understand a state of intel- 
lectual action like that of the schoolmen. ‘They cannot con- 
ceive it to have been earnest and genuine. ‘They feel confi- 
dent that St. Thomas Aquinas and Peter Lombard played at 
reasoning. ‘They are so profoundly possessed with a convic- 
tion that a know ledge of absolute truth is impossible for man, 
as to acquiesce contentedly in uttering, in the course of an 
hour, as many discordant sentiments as they have broached 
subjects; while they glory in their very shallowness as some- 
thing eminently practical and useful. 

Meanwhile there is growing up in every respectable circle 
a strong desire to have opinions on all matters of real moment. 
The energy and bustle of the day has so much that is good 
and benevolent in it, that a frigid, blank scepticism is a thing 
which few people dare avow, and fewer love for its own sake. 
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Political, social, and religious facts are so pregnant with fu- 
ture consequences, that we are forced, against our wills, to 
reason, to speculate, to ask if, after all, there is no truth in the 
world. Nobody, in fact, is satisfied to find his mind the re- 
flection of a daily newspaper or an after-dinner conversation, 
a kind of bagful of notions and scraps of information, tossed 
in as chance may direct, and shaken one against another by 
the agitation of daily events, with no more coherence than the 
loose shingle on the sea-shore. Hence the rise and spread of 
this modern “ viewiness” of ours. If we cannot get at the 
origin of things, at fundamental truths, at one mighty sys- 
tematic whole, at any rate we can try to put a few things to- 
gether, and patch up a system embracing half-a-dozen facts, 
two or three odds and ends of personal experience, a bene- 
volent sentiment, and a text of Scripture. If we cannot 
spend half-a-dozen years in the study of old books, or of new 
books of great size and abstruse thought, at least we can go 
and purchase some periodical which will give us the results of 
long and wearisome labours in a score or two of pages. If 
truths are hidden, views are to be had for the asking. If we 
want to take a side, somebody or other is sure to be able to 
supply the most irrefragable reasons to justify it. Ifwe, then, 
want to espouse some other cause irremediably inconsistent 
with our former course, there is some one else ever ready 
with Ais view; and one “ view” is as good as another; and 
even if they seem contradictory, why should they not, so says 
the age, both be true? 

Moreover, the most sincere, the most thoughtful, the most 
humble, are often drawn into this vortex of impatient thought 
by the irresistible restlessness and urgency of passing events. 
‘There is scarcely a well-intentioned person to be found who 
has not more on his hands than he can get through. He is 
surrounded with opportunities and calls for instant action. A 
hundred ways of ‘‘ doing good” lie open before him; while a 
hundred voices cry out that it is mere selfishness to think jirsé 
of ‘‘ doing good” to his own soul and his own intellect. While 
he waits, some mischief happens, or some golden occasion es- 
capes unimproved. If he thinks, he must think in a railway- 
carriage, or while he walks hurriedly through the streets. If 
he reads, he must first read the daily papers, then the week- 
lies, then the magazines, then the quarterly reviews. ‘Thus 
he jumps headlong to a conclusion, and then,—thinking all 
the while that he is pursuing one and the same course,—a 
few days or weeks afterwards he jumps back again. 

That the Protestant world will ever advance to any thing 
beyond viewiness, except into utter unbelief, is in the highest 
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degree improbable. How is it possible that they should so 
advance? On all that most deeply concerns the welfare of 
man, as they have rejected the foundations of knowledge, they 
must oscillate between views and scepticism. The more they 
agitate any moral question, the more clearly will they perceive 
that they Anow nothing whatsoever concerning it. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s Jetters to Mr. Maskell, on the dog- 
matic teaching of the Established Church, were a fair repre- 
sentation of the theology and philosophy of Protestantism. 
Within the Catholic Church, however, the contrast is like 
the passing from darkness to light. Viewed solely as an in- 
tellectual work, the science of the Faith is the mightiest 
product of the human intelligence. No other scientific sys- 
tem will bear comparison with it. As there is no work of 
art which can compete for the palm of perfection with the 
liturgical and ceremonial structure of Catholic worship, so is 
there no systematised branch of human knowledge which can 
be named in comparison with Catholic dogmatic and moral 
science. As a mere proof of the truth of Catholicism, it 
seems irrefragable; for if the fundamental dogmas on which 
the system is reared were not true, how could it be possible 
to raise upon them so enormous and so varied a superstruc- 
ture, homogeneous in all its parts, multiplying its defini- 
tions without impairing its unity, illustrated by minds of all 
characters in all ages without suffering the loss of a single 
part, attracting alike the veneration of the learned and the 
simple, known by those who accept and understand it to be 
in as perfect harmony with the Bible as with the last dog- 
matic Bull of the Sovereign Pontiff, assaulted only to display 
its invulnerableness, and derided by unbelievers only to make 
more manifest their intolerable ignorance and folly ? 

Hence it is that the Catholic can be involved in the wihirl- 
ing course of events of these exciting times, without fear of 
being injured by their pernicious hastiness and impatience of 
thought. Cast upon an age when all is in motion, he can, if 
he will be but faithful to his advantages, preserve a calm and 
unwavering course amidst the tempest. True it is that none 
are more vehemently in motion than we are. Every thing 
summons us to instant and energetic action, and seems to 
brook no delay. We are tempted on all sides to rush head- 
long, and be doing something in these wonderful times. My- 
riads of spiritually starving poor surround our clergy. If they 
had each a hundred tongues, they could not preach as many 
sermons as are wanted, or give instruction and absolution to 
all the penitents who would crowd their confessionals, or 
superintend the education of the children of the poor in 
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every place where schools ought to be. From the Bishop to 
the humblest Catholic, there is scarcely one of us who has 
not more to do than he can do well; scarcely one who is not 
forced to refuse to act in order that he may think, to refuse 
to speak in order that he may read, and postpone what calls 
to be done instantly in order to do it better when it is done. 
At such a time, it is impossible not to feel doubly thank- 
ful for the possession of the treasure of Catholic theological 
science. The gracious hand of Divine Providence has not 
committed us to the tempestuous ocean without rudder and 
compass, and charts on which are Jaid down the rocks, shoals, 
and whirlpools through which we have to steer. And amongst 
many gladdening signs which our own English branch of the 
Catholic Church presents to our eyes, not the least is our 
constantly increasing sense of the paramount importance of 
severe study, and of a due appreciation of the extraordinary 
merits of the great scholastic divines. They who judge of 
the course of coming events, not by their more immediate 
prognostics, but by penetrating to the sources whence they 
spring, draw the happiest auguries from the fresh ardour with 
which we are coming to ponder on such works as those we 
have placed at the head of these present remarks. Of that 
perennial school of caim, philosophical, and comprehensive 
theology, which the last 600 years has perfected, as the pre- 
vious 1200 years of the Christian dispensation gave it birth, 
and nurtured it through a vigorous youth, St. Thomas and 
Father Perrone may be taken as representatives of the two 
chronological limits. ‘The praises of St. Thomas are in the 
mouth of every one, even of those who never read a line 
of his writings. The theological student regards him with 
even greater veneration (setting aside our worship of him as 
a Saint) than that with which the modern man of science 
glorifies the name of Bacon. ‘The most fragmentary study 
of the Summa Theologica introduces us to a companionship 
with one of those minds from whom all succeeding ages take 
acolour. We see in a moment that St. Thomas was one of 
the few whose eulogists have not exceeded the truth in their 
admiration. By an extraordinary admixture of logical acu- 
men, largeness of view, imaginative genius, profound learning, 
and steadfast contemplation, united with the rare piety of one 
whom the Church was afterwards to canonise, he produced a 
work which has been literally the storehouse of 600 years, 
which nothing more recent in form has superseded, and which 
is at this very day almost as necessary to the education of the 
finished theologian as ever. Some persons may prefer St. 
Thomas in the mould into which he has been cast by the 
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learned Billuart, others may cling to him in his antique and 
untouched magnificence; but whatever be the manner in 
which St. Thomas is read, this remarkable fact remains be- 
fore us,—that if one theological work alone was to be selected 
to furnish matter for years and years of study, the Summa 
Lheologica would be that book. J 

Of living theologians there is none who holds so high a 
rank as a strictly scientific writer as the Jesuit Father Per- 
rone ; and we are confident that the more his great work, the 
Prelectiones Theologica, is known, the more highly it will be 
appreciated ; and we therefore welcome the appearance of such 
an edition as that of the Abbé Migne, which places it in the 
reach of the very limited purses of too many of our clergy. 
Learned to a rare extent in the philosophies and heresies of 
modern times, I’. Perrone is the last of that brilliant galaxy 
of Catholic theologians who have treated dogmatic subjects 
by a strictly scientific method; and we are warranted in 
naming his books as being, more than those of any other 
living writer, adapted to counteract the tendency to ‘ viewi- 
ness” which is the characteristic and the bane of the age. 
Simple and attractive in style, he is at once eminently an 
intelligible, a satisfactory, and a profound teacher; while he 
treats subjects of present controversy with that equableness 
of temper and logical candour which increase in no slight 
degree our conviction of the truth of his statements and the 
fairness of his reasonings. 


But we pass on to a special illustration of the tendencies 
of modern thought. The preaching of the various sects of 
Protestants is perhaps the most striking which can be selected ; 
and in no other instance is the safety which the study of scho- 
lastic theology confers on the Catholic priesthood more mani- 
fest than in the difference between Catholic and Protestant 
sermons. A Catholic priest can trust himself to preach with- 
out writing his sermon beforehand, and if necessity calls, with 
scarcely a few minutes’ forethought. If he is only duly pre- 
pared for his work by a sound education, and has stored his 
mind, and strengthened what we may call his theological 
faculties by the diligent study of the great writers of the 
Church, he will no more talk nonsense, or heresy, or weary 
his readers with dull repetitions, or hesitate for matter on 
which to speak, than a sensible and educated man of the 
world will talk like a child, a lunatic, or a country clown, on 
matters of secular interest. He is not only, like an ordinary 
devout lay person, instructed in the elements of the doctrines 
of the faith, and orthodox in his principles; he has contem- 
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plated the whole structure of dogmatic and moral truth scien- 
tifically, intellectually, systematically, and historically, so that 
whatever he touches on, and whether he uses technical lan- 
guage or popular language, he says what is true and Catholic; 
and he says it in such a genuine, straightforward, and attrac- 
tive manner, as to inform the less learned of his hearers, and 
to interest the most profound. He speaks of things with 
which not only his affections are familiar, but on which his 
intelligence has occupied itself under severe training. He 
knows how intricate and yet how simple, how manifold in 
its developments and yet how harmonious in its completeness, 
is the whole body of revealed truth. Like an accomplished 
mathematician, who not only can work out the common pro- 
blems of engineering and navigation, but has pursued the 
laws of space and form from the first elements of algebra 
and geometry to the calculation of a comet’s orbit, he com- 
prehends the coherence of the doctrines of revelation, the 
various aspects they may be made to assume, their difficul- 
ties and the real solutions of these difficulties, with ail that 
vast and varied knowledge which is comprehended under the 
term of theological science. 

Hence the difference between the preaching of the Ca- 
tholic Church and that of the sects around her. German, 
Swiss, Trench, Scotch, and English Protestantism presents 
one and the same phenomenon in the pulpit. The non-Catho- 
lic preacher is ever one ot three things. He is dull and for- 
mal; he is viewy; or he is radically and openly rationalistic 
and infidel. The older schools of heresy were less imbued 
with these peculiarities. Keener logicians than their descen- 
dants, because of the lingering of the old Catholic traditions 
of intellectual study, they aimed at something like scientific 
accuracy and dogmatic completeness. ‘They sought to carry 
out principles with consistency. They forced ideas to their 
conclusions. ‘They tried to construct a faultless superstruc- 
ture on the foundations they had laid. Consequently, no one 
now reads their writings. For the most part, the treatises 
and sermons of the older Protestants are talked about, edited, 
bought, and assigned places of honour on the heretical book- 
shelves; but they are not read, much less studied, and much 
less liked. Their posterity have taken to views or to scepti- 
cism, or content themselves with a humdrum repetition of 
senseless forms of speech, which they devoutly believe to be 
as old as the Apostles and as inspired as the sacred Scrip- 
tures. 

Not that every Protestant sermon possesses only one OI 
these three characteristics, Many a Protestant preacher is 
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far enough from avoiding the sin of rationalism by clinging 
to the infirmity of dulness. A propensity to “ views” is almost 
invariably accompanied with a palpable, though often uncon- 
scious, tendency to scepticism; and of all tedious prosers, your 
“viewy” pulpit orator is sometimes the most inducive of sleep. 
In fact, it is rare to hear a Protestant sermon which is not at 
once dull, rationalistic, and whimsical, though the three quali- 
ties are combined in an infinite variety of proportions. To 
the Catholic hearer, Protestant sermons would almost invari- 
ably be tedious, from the simple fact that it is always unin- 
teresting to hear persons utter words and phrases without any 
accurate knowledge of their meaning. Protestant sermons, 
like Protestant books, are generally the most uninviting com- 
positions conceivable to those who have the gift of faith, and 
who are in the habit of regarding religious doctrines as reali- 
ties, and not as forms of speech and mere written documents. 

The “ viewy” school, also, are in many instances almost 
as far removed from orthodoxy as the more logically scepti- 
cal. The latter, indeed, seize hold of their heretical notions 
with a firmer grasp, ever aiming at something like a complete 
system of faith, or rather, of unbelief. They start with cer- 
tain premises, boldly look facts in the face, are unhampered 
by any dread of new and terrible consequences, maintain, or 
think they maintain, that truth alone is to be sought for, and 
that the result of the present intellectual movement of the 
age will be the construction of a perfect and magnificent union 
of natural and revealed religion and physical and metaphysical 
science. The man of ‘ views,” on the contrary, gets up a small 
theory, on the average, about once a week. He has a sermon 
or two, or perhaps three, to deliver in the course of each seven 
days. His mind has a spice of originality, a little love of 
intellectual display, a distaste for mere humdrum morality, 
*“ obvious and dull,” a measure of conscientious regard for 
certain Christian doctrines, which, in a misty sort of way, he 
holds to and would fain propagate. His brain is crowded 
with all sorts of odds and ends of religious knowledge and 
phraseology, texts of Scripture, parables of our blessed Lord, 
argumentative statements of St. Paul, histories from the Old 
Testament, what seems plainly Catholic in one chapter, what 
he thinks as plainly Lutheran in the other; then, again, his 
memory is laden with the cant phrases of the Evangelical 
school, or of the Oxford school, or of the very Low Church 
school, with the Catholic creeds and collects in the Prayer- 
book, the impudent wordiness of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
the epigrammatic cautiousness of the Catechism, the last new 
theories of the periodicals of the day, or the last new tract, 
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letter, or protest of some zealous Churchman of some one of 
the innumerable schools about him. Thus stored, and thus 
armed, he proceeds to write his sermon or prepare his notes. 
However good his intentions, what can he do but excogitate 
a “view?” Whether he expounds a text or developes a sub- 
ject, if he dreads being logically sceptical, and will not be 
stupidly moral, there is nothing left for him but to throw 
together, on the spur of the moment, a few texts and ideas, 
and reduce them, by as rapid a process as possible, to some- 
thing that seems both consistent and original, comprehensive 
and analytical, philosophical and scriptural. He cannot do 
what a Catholic theologian does—take a part of one mighty 
system, unfold it, dilate upon it, and enforce it on the con- 
sciences of his hearers in straightforward, natural language, 
conscious that he has a sure grasp of the pure truth which 
Almighty God has revealed, and that what he is now saying 
is perfectly consistent with what he said a year ago, and will 
be consistent with what he will say a year hence. His theo- 
logy is manufactured for the occasion, and his hearers go away 
with the impression that he is a very interesting, instructive, 
original, impressive, and scriptural preacher; but with about 
as accurate theological ideas of any one Christian dogma as a 
country farmer who travels by railway possesses of the laws 
which govern the locomotive which whirls him along at race- 
horse speed. 

The most painful instances of the perils of this viewy ten- 
dency of modern Protestant preaching are to be found in the 
manner in which the adorable person of our blessed Lord is 
habitually spoken of by almost all Anglican preachers. In the 
Dissenting sects we are less struck by the incessant heretical 
language of those who imagine that they believe the doctrine 
of the incarnation of the Eternal Son. We think it but natural 
that the more awful and mysterious the subject, the more 
wretched should be the display of human ignorance when it 
seeks by its own powers for that knowledge which God alone 
can communicate. It is in the sermons of the Church of 
England clergy, educated from infancy in the profession of 
the creeds, including a familiarity with the Athanasian Symbol, 
that we start to recognise the most fearful of heresies, uttered 
unconsciously in every variety of shape, on the subject of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. It was said, some years ago, by a 
Protestant Professor of Divinity at Oxford, that a large number 
of the clergy of his own communion were Nestorians. And al- 
most every Protestant sermon betrays the truth of the charge. 
Both laity and clergy of the Establishment possess, as a body, 
nothing more than “ views” respecting the nature of our 
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blessed Saviour. They make and hold theories respecting 
Him. Almost every sermon shews that the preacher has put 
together a set of mysterious texts, aided by Catholic terms, 
and impeded by the helplessness of mortal intellect, and has 
framed for himself some vague idea, which flits backwards 
and forwards before his thoughts, and eludes his grasp when 
he would test its reality. 

So, too, on every subject of popular controversy. Let a 
conscientious Anglican layman go into a Protestant church, 
hoping to find some clear and intelligent guide to the truth of 
the Gospel, he finds that every man has his “ views,” agreeing 
only in one thing—that the ‘‘ Roman” doctrine is not the true 
one. Of the Anglican clergy of the present day, there are 
few who, during the last ten or fifteen years, have not held 
and preached some ten or fifteen views on the real presence, 
on sin after baptism, on confession, on monasticism, on the 
union of Church and State, on Bishops, on the Church of 
Rome, on the Fathers, on private judgment, and on every 
thing else that has been the subject of debate. Not yet pre- 
pared for logical unbelief, abhorring the true Catholic Church, 
dishking ultra-Lutheranism and Calvinism, and turning up 
their noses at Dissent, the Anglican clergy, as a body, save 
those who have adhered to the good old dulness of their fa- 
thers, have probably enunciated, since the commencement of 
the Zracts for the Times, the most astounding collection of 
views” ever put forth by mortal man. 

That such should be their characteristics during the next 
ten or fifteen years is, however, impossible. ‘* Viewiness” is 
but a transient phase in the history of a religious communion. 
Logic is, in some sort, a necessary of human existence; and 
logic insists upon progress in thought, if not towards Rome, 
at least towards unbelief. Men who think and teach religion 
to others must resort cither to St. Thomas and Perrone, or to 
Voltaire and Hume. The High-Church party are already 
going back. The Evangelicals have done so long ago. The 
Independents and Baptists are fraternising with the followers 
of Socinus. ‘The Socinians are stepping forward and recognis- 
ing the tenets of Strauss as their own. John Wesley would 
scarcely know his own again could he revisit the Wesleyans. 
The “ via media” between Catholicism and Infidelity is a con- 
veniently movable path, which, wherever it is placed, is ever 
supposed to be in the middle between extremes; and even when 
a man has come openly to deny the inspiration of Scripture, 
he will still think himself a believer in the Bible. All tends 
in one direction. The Bishop of Exeter and Mr. Gorham, Dr. 
Pusey and his nuns, the Archbishop of Canterbury and Dr. 
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Hampden,—all are hand in hand engaged in the awful work ; 
yielding up one dogma after another before the demands of an 
imperious logic, till the terrible hour is come when the Ca- 
tholic Church alone will be even called by the name of Jesus 
Christ. 

Such is the history of those who are not within that body 
where the sczence of religion is not only safe, but necessary. 
They have eaten, in the person of their first father and mother, 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil; but their eyes 
are closed to that transcendently glorious structure of the 
knowledge of good which the second Adam has vouchsafed to 
his people. ‘Lhose fragments of that knowledge with which 
they have been wantonly sporting are vanishing from their 
eyes; the knowledge of evi/ alone remains, and God alone 
can tell what shall be in the end. Let ws, therefore, be more 
earnest than ever in that one glorious work by which at pre- 
sent we can chiefly aid them, and pray incessantly for the 
conversion of England. 
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The History of the Papal States, from their Origin to the 
Present Day. By the Rey. John Miley, D.D., Author 
of * Rome under Paganism and the Popes.” In 3 vols. 
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Les Trois Rome; Journal @un Voyage en Italie. Par PAbbé 
J.Gaume. 4Avols. Paris, Gaume Fréres. 

Wuen the glorious temple of King Solomon arose in all its 

splendour upon Mount Sion, neither hammer, nor axe, nor 

any tool of iron was heard within the sacred precincts during 
the building. In fitting though humble emulation of the 
works of the God of nature, its massive walls and airy roof 
sprang upwards in silence. ‘Though the weakness of man 

Was unable to copy the perfect stillness with which the planets 

move along their spheres, with which the tides ebb and flow, 

the trees and plants bud and blossom ; still, so far as human 
ingenuity could aid human weakness, the earthly dwelling- 
place of the Divine glory was disturbed by no harsh and ear- 
piercing clamours ; no mighty sound awoke the echoes of its 
courts until the voice of praise and thanksgiving came forth 
from the throng of worshipping Israelites. 

Such was the rise of the temporal power of the Vicar of 
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Jesus Christ. There is no fact more wonderful in the history 
of nations than the origin of the Papal States, and it is as 
undeniable as it is wonderful. The secular sovereiguty of 
the Popes arose in silence. Ivery other kingdom on the 
globe traces its beginning to some deed of violence. Con- 
quest, spoliation, treachery, bloodshedding in some accursed 
shape, has laid the foundations and erected the superstructure 
of every other human kingdom. Spread out the map of the 
world, and lay our finger where we will, we find no parallel 
to the origin of the temporal sovereignty of the successors of 
St. Peter. Like the temple of Solomon, no din of arms dis- 
turbed its birth and infancy; and if, like that temple, it has 
in after ages been defended against aggression by carnal wea- 
pons, so that in our own time we have seen it summon into 
action the last lingering remnants of the old Christian chival- 
ric bravery, its title-deeds, so to say, are stained with no drop 
of blood. 

Yet there is scarcely one educated Englishman out of 
twenty who is not possessed with the idea that carnal motives 
have prompted the Holy See both in the acquisition, the ex- 
tension, and the retaining of its secular dominion. ‘Take any 
private assemblage of Inglish gentlemen and ladies, of good 
social position, and favoured with at least the average amount 
of education, among the upper classes of the country, and 
ask them how the Popes obtained their present temporal 
power, and you will find that scarcely one or two of them 
are aware of the fact that the Papal dynasty is not only by 
far the most ancient that exists, but that it alone can claim 
to have originated in the voice of the people. Other monarchs 
call themselves, and are called by flatterers, the fathers of their 
subjects. Dreaming speculatists look back upon some ima- 
ginary patriarchal age, in which the reigning powers of the 
world, be they monarchical, aristocratic, or democratic, had 
their origin in an extension of pure family influence. But 
without an exception, these speculations are absolutely false ; 
and the chronicles of history declare that blood and violence 
—whether exercised justly or unjustly—founded every ex- 
isting kingdom, but one, among men. 

Any book, therefore, which attempts to give a complete 
account of the rise and history of the Papal States is well 
worthy of recommendation to the general reader, if its author 
accomplish his task with moderate success. If the thoughtful 
Protestant can be induced to look in the face even a portion 
of the great historical facts of Catholicism, the gain to religion 
is clear. In nothing, perhaps, has the truth suffered in this 
country more than in the systematic, though sometimes un- 
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malicious, perversion of the history of the Church which has 
blighted the whole course of English literature since the Re- 
formation. There can be little doubt that an immense pro- 
portion of the obstinate prejudices which our countrymen still 
cherish against the Catholic faith is the result of this startling 
ignorance of the past in every thing that concerns Catholicism 
and Catholics. British anti-Popish horror rests far less upon 
antipathy to Catholic dogmas than upon a belief that in fact 
Catholics have proved themselves to be bloodthirsty, treach- 
erous, tyrannical, licentious, and the foes of the freedom and 
peace of the human race. Our countrymen wander through 
the aisles of York and Westminster and Lincoln, and marvel 
to think what an amount of priestcraft must have been ex- 
pended in gathering together the sums of money which those 
gorgeous temples cost. ‘They busy themselves in exploring 
the wonders of Rome, and stare at her ceremonies, and rush 
half-frantic to listen to the Miserere in the Sistine Chapel, and 
extol the fairy-like scene of an illuminated St. Peter’s, with 
feelings nearly akin to those with which they would trace the 
ruins of a Pagan temple in Assyria, or count over the jewels 
of some hideous Hindoo idol of wood or stone. Of the history 
of these relics of the past, and these yet living splendours, 
they are comfortably and cheerfully ignorant. If ever they 
do dream for a few moments of days long gone by, and wonder 
how it was that a cunning priest contrived to gain possession 
of the home of the Cesars, and to store together the treasures 
of the Vatican, they behold in imagination a dim, mysterious 
vision of dark scowling ecclesiastics looming through the gloom, 
and practising upon the follies of a deluded age with certain 
diabolical incantations, like the weird sisters in Macbeth, or 
any other play of demoniacal horrors. And thus it is that we 
so often see that a single historical truth is of more avail in 
softening English animosity than a volume of theological argu- 
ments. If the crowds who visit the new House of Lords could 
only be taught to contemplate the fact, that one of the most 
prominent of the statues which there are raised in memory of 
the founders of English liberty is that of a Catholic Arch- 
bishop, and that Magna Charta is the work of Catholic barons, 
and that the odious sovereign from whom Magna Charta was 
wrung was as odious in the eyes of the Pope as in the eyes of 
the people of England, they would return to their firesides 
more ready to believe that there was something to be said for 
Catholicism, than after hours and hours of listening to elabo- 
rate proofs of the “ scripturalness” of purgatory, and the Papal 
supremacy, and the worship of relics and images. 


Dr. Miley’s History of the Papal States goes far towards 
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supplying our want of some such book to put into the hands 
of those who know little or nothing of the rise and progress of 
the temporal sovereignty of the “Popes. He has collected 
together a large amount of information of all kinds —-geogra- 
phical, antiquarian, and critical; he writes with unflagging 
zeal and spirit, and with that cordial interest in his subject, 
and appreciation of its greatness, without which no historian 
could do justice to such a theme. His pages abound with the 
same species of brilliant sketches and historical painting which 
made his book on Home under Paganism and the Popes popu- 
lar with so many readers. ‘The versatility of his mind is mani- 
fest on every subject he touches upon; and there is scarcely a 
single name of eminence in the course of his history, or a single 
spot of enduring interest, on which he does not contrive to 
throw some light. 

At the same time, the work has one or two blemishes which 
call for correction before the history could be fairly estimated 
as supplying ad/ that is wanted in a history of the Papal States, 
The style is generally too sketchy, resembling a series of ar- 
ticles more than a continuous chronicle. Dr. Miley also gives 
his readers too much credit for a previous knowledge of the 

salient features of each epoch he touches on, rushing ¢x medias 
res too rapidly for the sober pace of history. We could have 
spared, further, many of the quotations he has extracted from 
modern writers, some of them of a worthless, and some of 
a fugitive character. Ilis showy and slightly clap-trap run- 
ning titles are scarcely worthy of his subject; and generally 
the work needs knitting together with more care and consecu- 
tiveness of idea. Its solid contents are at the same time so 
good in quality and so abundant in quantity, that a rearrange- 
ment. of its plan, and the adoption of a greater degree of se- 
verity of style, would render the work as agreeable as it is 
valuable, and attractive to a far larger circle of readers. In 
a second edition we should also sugeest that the geographical 
account of the Papal States, which occupies nearly half of the 
first volume, should be described as what it really is, and not 
be given as an integral portion of the history. Many a stu- 
dent who ardently desires to read the history of the Papal 
States, cares little for their agricultural, geological, or antiqua- 
rian aspects; and either shuts up the book before he has read 
fifty pages, or labours onwards with a strong prepossession that 
the author is the dullest of writers. These faults we particu- 
larise in detail, in order that the reader may be fully prepared 
beforehand for the defects of Dr. Miley’s style, and not, com- 
ing upon them unawares, stumble over them at the very thres- 
hold, and give them an exaggerated importance in his esti- 
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mate of the entire history. They are just that kind of faults 
which strike at first sight, and are most disagreeable when 
quite fresh. Once got over, Dr. Miley will be found an ever 
enthusiastic and lively instructor; and we shall rejoice to learn 
that the rapid sale of his volumes has put him into a position 
to prepare a fresh edition, free from the blots we have ventured 
to point out, 

On the whole, the narrative increases in interest as it pro- 
ceeds, not so much from an increase in the real importance of 
the subjects, as because the historian’s peculiar qualifications 
come more freely into play in periods less remote than the 
earliest ages, when so few materials exist for that lively style 
of picture-painting in which Dr. Miley excels. 

An extract from the section on “ Hildebrand and his Age” 
will perhaps be as fair a specimen of Dr. Miley’s powers as any 
that can be chosen. It is somewhat Jong, but it will scarcely 
bear mutilation; and we must therefore abstain from any fur- 
ther quotations, though the volumes tempt us to cull somewhat 
largely. 


“The conception of Hildebrand’s history, which would make 
its grand epic interest consist in this conflict with Henry IYV., is 
manifestly superficial. It deals not with that grand revolution, or, 
more strictly speaking, reconstruction of Christendom, which was 
the great achievement of Hildebrand. His work (bequeathed by 
him to his successors in a state somewhat analogous to that in 
which Michael Angelo handed over St. Peter’s to the architects who 
followed him,) was carried on to the most finished perfection by 
successive pontiffs, without the slightest deviation from his plans or 
spirit—so that it was as much his own work, morally speaking, as 
if he had been superintending it all the time. In this view, and it 
is the one which history warrants, the persecution of the Henrys is 
but an episode in the great drama, the catastrophe of which does 
not occur till the age of Luther. The onslaughts of Henry may be 
compared to those of Sanballat and his Arabs against the children 
of Israel while they were rebuilding Jerusalem from its ruins, If 
they retarded, they did not interrupt the work of Ihldebrand, In 
his enterprise, as in that of Esdras, it might sometimes be said, as 
the princes were gathered together, and bore down to the attack, 
‘The strength of the bearer of burdens is destroyed, and the rub- 
bish is very much, and we shall not be able to build the wall.’ Still 
the building of Hildebrand goes on: ‘ With one of his hands he 
did the work, and with the other he held a sword. During his 
pontificate, what we may term ecclesiastical parliaments, which were 
open to the laity and clergy of Christendom, continued to be held 
annually at Rome, and had such an influence in re-establishing dis- 
cipline, and raising the clergy and hierarchy from their wretchedly 
degraded condition to one of pristine purity, in re-invigorating zeal, 
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in rekindling knowledge, that in a few years from his death the 
whole aspect of things is changed. Thus, when Paschal II. was 
made prisoner at the altar in St. Peter’s by the perjured son and 
successor of Henry IV., they were the Bishops of the countries on 
this side the Alps, especially of France and Germany, with the great 
St. Anselm of England, who came to the rescue, confirming the 
successor of Hildebrand when he seemed to falter. St. Gregory also 
dealt with Berenger in such a way that, after much tergiversation, 
the heresiarch himself was sincerely converted, and with himself ex- 
pired his errors. 

«Of his character in private life we have but a brief word to 
say. It has ever been one of the prerogatives, or penances, perhaps, 
to speak more correctly, attached to greatness, to be attacked and 
misrepresented ; pre-eminence in this respect also belongs to Gre- 
gory VII. Indeed, the Hildebrand of anti-papal writers is, we will 
not say quite a different thing from the Hildebrand we find in the 
letters of the real personage w who bore that name, and in the trust- 
worthy records of his times—it is simply a chimera. It is a mon- 
strous creation of the fancy made delirious by the passions, or a 
broad caricature got up to excite or to foster such a delirium in 
others. A Hildebrand with the motives and passions of a Mahomed 
Ali, or of a Doctor Francia, combined with an immeasurably wider 
fel for their gratification than was possessed by either, still living 

s, by his literary traducers, it is allowed this pontiff lived, is such 
a nip seri as not only never did exist, but such as it is not in the 
nature of things could ever have had an existence. To say that the 
real Hildebrand, whether in moral or intellectual greatness, whether 
in the vastness and gigantic grasp of his genius, in the irresistible 
potency of his will, or in the lightning-like rapidity and practised 
mastery with which his resolves were carried into effect, has never 
been surpassed by any of the mightiest who have excited the wonder 
of the generations before whom, as the great drama has gone on 
from age to age, they put forth their powers, is merely to state a 
truism at which j ignorance alone could cavil; but to say that Hilde- 
brand was a loving and loveable character will very possibly excite 
a smile in most even of those who revere him for his austere sanc- 
tity, and admire him for his extraordinary gifts both as a man and 
as a Christian. This point we pretend not to argue, but leave a 
few usually unnoticed incidents and facts to tell their own story. 
First, then, the very name of Gregory VII. is a monument—a grand 
and imperishable monument, erected to gratitude and love of the 
individual to whom he stood indebted for the training of his won- 
derful mental powers. ‘The title of Gregory VII. he ‘assumed, not 
only from enthusiasm for a great principle, but also through his 
love and gratitude towards John Gratian, his preceptor, who was 
Gregory VI. Again, though the endearments of the closest consan- 
guinity and worldly interests all tended to draw them the other way, 
and even to array them in hostility against him, the greatest, most 
spotless, and universally admired personages of his time were the 
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devoted, the enthusiastic friends of Hildebrand. The Judith, the 
Deborah of Christendom, the heroine Matilda, was the cousin, St. 
Hugh, the Abbot of Clugni, was the close kinsman, the Empress 
Agnes was the fond mother, of Henry IV., but they were all heart 
and mind devoted to Hildebrand. That looks like the love ‘which 
many waters shall not extinguish.’ Another bosom friend of Hilde- 
brand was Desiderius, the Abbot of Monte Casino; just now we 
shall see what manner of man was Desiderius. In fine, the out- 
pourings of heroical affection and fidelity superior to every instinct 
of dread, displayed towards the Sufferer of Golgotha, alone surpass 
those of which Hildebrand was the object on that cruel night when, 
maltreated as his Divine Master had been before him, he was wounded 
at the altar, stripped of his robes, and dragged by the hair of the 
head, under a shower of blows, from the chapel sacred to the me- 
mory of the infant Redeemer’s birth. Even the sister of Cencio 
reviled him in his sufferings. But there were other noble Roman 
matrons who could not be kept either by the fury of the winter- 
night tempest, or by the still fiercer howling and violence of the 
murderous retainers of his captor, from following him into that 
lion’s den. They gathered round him in the dungeon, sterged away 
the gore from his venerable but serene features, dressed his wound, 
wrapped their rich ermined cloaks around his almost frozen mem- 
bers; and one brave heart that was there—his name is well known 
in heaven, though history has not recorded it—took the feet of the 
holy confessor of Christ, and placing them in his bosom, brought 
into them the vivifying warmth which his heart could so well afford 
to lend from its own superabounding store. 

“Worn out and shattered beyond recovery by the action of the 
mighty mind within it, more even than by a life of unparalleled ex- 
ertions, or by the austerities which he practised as fervently under 
the robes of the pontificate as under the cowl of a prior, it was only 
the body of Hildebrand that succumbed to death. The might of his 
genius and his heroism never forsook him to the last. The words 
with which he gave up his last breath sum up his history in a single 
sentence. It was the cry of a hero-saint, invincible even in death, 
leaving the combat to his less mighty compapvions in arms, when the 
victory is already achieved. His spirit continued to animate his 
successors, and to shape the policy of Rome as emphatically as if, 
instead of the Victors, the Urbans, and the other heroes of the 
papacy who succeeded him, he had in his own person continued to 
wield the sceptre. The three of his contemporaries whom he de- 
signated as best fitted to be popes during such a crisis, were all 
promoted, in the order in which he had named them, through ar- 
rangements which can hardly be looked on as other than providen- 
tial. They announced to the Christian world that they had ascended 
the throne only to complete his plans, and to perpetuate that policy 
which he had reanimated in the administration of the Church. On 
the side of the East, his grand, far-sighted, and salutary projects 
were more than accomplished. Luminous as was his imagination, 
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and towering as were his hopes, they could hardly have ever come up 

to the immensity of the benefits which accrued, not to the East alone, 

but to Christendom, from the Crusades. The science of history is 

not in a state at present to allow of any person calling this position 

in question, except at the risk of being self- convicted of i ignorance, 

or proved incapable of appreciating conclusions which have been 
established in the clearest light of evidence. 

** We saw the picture of the East struck off in the letter of St. 
Gregory to Henry IV. It represented not only the insufferable lot of 
the Christians, trampled under the hoofs of the Saracen and the Turk, 
it shewed that, if not encountered and broken on the soil of Asia, 
the aggressive might of the Crescent, overleaping the last and already 
crumbling barrier between it and the West, with shaft and scimitar 
would speedily carry conviction of their madness into the hearts of 
feudal kings and barons, for slighting his exhortations to be at 
peace among each other as brethren in Christ, and to unite against 
their common enemy. Byzantium at that juncture was menaced 
with a destruction which, but for the first Crusade, must have has- 
tened its fate by four centuries. While the Turks were mustering 
to overwhelm it on one side, the Cossacks were hastening to strike 
for their share of the spoil from an opposite direction. Yo use the 
language of Alexis himself, all that the Greek Ceesar could do was 
to fly before his enemies from city to city. In the then state of the 
nations Constantinople was the key of Europe. Between the Helles- 
pont and the Rhine, there was absolutely nothing in the shape of a 
power competent, not to say to hurl back the fanatic but thoro ughly 
disciplined myriads, as in the glorious aftertimes of a Eugene 
or a Sobieski, there was no militar y combination that could have so 
much as retarded them in their march, Of Russia, Poland, Hungary, 
we need say nothing; as yet they had acquired little or no consis- 
tency as states; their power like their glory is altogether of a later 
date. Divided against itself, its Kaiser inaugurating his reign by 
making war and raid on the bravest of his own subjects, and follow- 
ing it up by a forty years’ war, carried on against the only power, 
the Papacy, from which the Infidels had any thing like serious and 
well-combined resistance to apprehend, what other fate could have 
awaited Germany but a repetition of that which left it a captive and 
a tributary for six-and-thirty years under the hoofs of the Hungarians, 
not for a moment to be compared to the Turkish and Saracenic powers? 
What could even martial France have done but succumb ?—battling in 
vain, while her king, wallowing in a double adultery, never emerged 
from the sty of brutality but to exhibit himself in the character of 
a brigand, plunderi ng the Italian and Levantine merchants who 
came for honourable traffic 3 in the open fairs of his realm, under the 
conviction—not unnatural—that the monarch’s arm would be lifted, 
not to pillage, but to protect them? The Spaniards were perform- 
ing feats of valour in the right direction, but even Spanish valour 
could not perform impossibilities. Already they had in front of 
them an overwhelming infidel force, while the inexhaustible reserves 
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in Africa, which, in a.p. 1106, reconquered Saragossa, were, we may 
say, preparing to embark. As for England, it was one great field 
of carnage, flight, and desolation, at that juncture. The Conqueror 
was only intent on establishing peace by creating a solitude, and 
until the vanguard of the Saracens should tread on Normandy, not 
a man would William have allowed from England. But for the 

olicy of Hildebrand, there was nothing impracticable in the junction 
on the Rhone of the Moors of Africa with their brethren of Asia, 
after a promenade through Europe. From thence, a few marches, 
with far less to disturb their array than even Charles VIII. was met 
by in an after age,—-and the muezin’s call might have summoned 
the devout Moslem to St. Peter's as it does to St. Sophia’s or the 
Temple. ‘The Arab robbers might have used as a horse-trough the 
tombs ofthe martyrs. He has no correct notion of what the Europe 
of the eleventh century was, who considers this an overstatement of 
the danger. 

“ But at the summons of Hildebrand, proclaimed by Urban II. at 
Piacenza and at Clermont, one million enthusiastic Christian soldiers 
started into arms, and from that instant the conquest of Europe, by 
any infidel or other power on earth, became impossible. As illustra- 
tions of the wonders the might and enterprise that are in man are 
capable of accomplishing, the career of Alexander, of Caesar, or of 
Napoleon is literally as dust in the balance when compared with 
the first Crusade. At a time when the sciences which smoothed the 
path of conquest for these three favourites of renown lay buried in 
the oblivion of the past or in the womb of futurity, that medley of 
feudal hordes,—without artillery, without a commissariat, without 
so much as a map of their march across two continents, with an 
intervening sea between them; with little or nothing of so much 
that a general in our days would insist on as indispensable, but with 
a faith that nothing could resist,—the bands of the first Crusade had 
fought their way to a city, and taken it, five times as far from the 
Rhine as Moscow is from Paris. They had accomplished in an in- 
credibly short period of time (considering the difficulties of distance, 
seas and rivers to be crossed, pitched battles to be fought, and 
strong cities to be taken), such an enterprise as it would hardly 
enter into the sericus thoughts of any general of the present age to 
attempt with 300,000 men,—supposing the line of march to be the 
same that was taken by the Crusaders, and the resistance to be re- 
latively equal. 

‘The first Crusade was exclusively the achievement of the pon- 
tiffand the people, with the princes of the second order. No crowned 
head took part in it. Henry IV. was warring against the Church ; 
the King of France, wallowing in the sty of his passions, was aban- 
doned to crimes over which history is compelled to cast a veil. Yet 
after this Crusade, organised by the genius of Hildebrand, led by 
Godefroy de Bouillon, the Christians were masters of Tarsus in Ci- 
licia, of Edessa in Mesopotamia, of Antioch in Syria, of Jerusalem, 
of Joppa, of Ceesarea, of Ptolemais in Palestine. The Greek Em- 
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peror, from being shut up in his capital, was in a position to carry 
the war with vigour into the enemy’s country; to win battles, and 
wrest cities and whole provinces from the infidels: and his son, 
John Commenus, succeeding him in A.p. 1118, was enabled to 
follow up these advantages ‘by a brilliant career of conquest. In 
A.p. 1104, there was formed a grand coalition of the Christian 
princes of the East. Bohemond, prince of Antioch ; Tancredi, lord 
of Laodicea and Apamea; Baldwin, count of Edessa, and his cousin, 
Joscelin, seigneur of Turbessel, uniting their forces, crossed the 
Euphrates; and had it not been for the old feudal leaven which 
caused them to fall to rivalries and disputes among themselves, 
there is no telling to what extent they might not have carried their 
successes. So long as they held together, no power in Asia was 
able to stand before them. In short, but for the Crusades, con- 
ceived and set on foot by Hildebrand, for many centuries the Cres- 
cent must have been floating over the length and breadth of Europe. 
In the twelfth and not in the fifteenth century would be found the 
date of the taking of Constantinople by the Turks; and coming 
upon it four hundred years sooner, the onslaught of the Sultans 
(which shook Europe to its centre in the age of Charles V., and 
from which it was saved only by miracle in the days of John So- 
bieski,) must have inevitably borne every thing before it. 

«Nor was it alone that they rolled back the rapidly advancing 
billows of Moslem invasion thus threatening to submerge the West ; 
the Crusades were the cause of an almost sudden and astonishing 
amelioration of the internal condition of Christendom. They re- 
lieved it of that delirium of blood and rapine and battle, manifesting 
itself in feudal conflicts, which was its greatest curse, and an insu- 
perable bar to all social or intellectual progress. ‘ Warriors who 
hear me,’ said Urban II. at Clermont, giving utterance to the in- 
junctions of the dying Hildebrand,—‘ warriors, you are incessantly 
on the look-out for vain pretexts for war, rejoice ! for behold before 
you now a war that is lawful and just. The moment has arrived to 
test whether yours is a genuine courage; the moment has arrived 
for expiating so many scenes of violence enacted in the bosom of 
peace, so many victories tarnished by injustice. Let those arms 
unjustly employed in massacring one another, be turned to repel 
the enemy of the Christian name. You who were so often the 
terror of your fellow-citizens, and who sold for vile hire your arms 
that the fury of another might wield them, armed now with the 
sword of the “Maccabees, 20, defend the house of Israel, which is the 
vineyard of the Lord of “Hosts ; ; go and chastise the insolence of 
the infidels, who aim at subjugating all realms and empires, and 
at extinguishing Christianity. There is no longer question of 
avenging injuries inflicted on mortals, but outrages offered to the 
Almighty: there is no longer question of the capture of a town or 
a castle, but of the Acliverenes of the holy places. If you triumph, 
the benedictions of Heaven and the kingdoms of Asia will be your 
portion; if you fall, you will have the glory of dying in the 
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same place as your Redeemer, and that God whose eye will be 
on you when you are bravely fighting a battle which is for his 
glory, will not forget you. In the interim, we take under the 
protection of the Church, and of the holy Apostles St. Peter and 
St. Paul, those who shall engage in this holy enterprise; we order 
that their persons and properties shall be held inviolate ; that if any 
one shall have the hardihood to molest either the one or the other, 
the same shall be excommunicated by the bishop of the place ; and 
bishops and priests who shall be found backward in this behalf, 
shall be ipso facto suspended from their functions, not to be ab- 
solved but by the Holy See. 

‘** Soldiers of the living God, let no dastardly or profane han- 
kerings of the flesh keep you clinging to your hearths. Be deaf to 
every thing but the moans of Sion; burst asunder all earthly ties, 
and remember what the Lord has said: ‘He who loves his father 
or his mother more than me, is not worthy of me ;—whoever will 
abandon home, or kindred, or inheritance for my name’s sake, shall 
be recompensed an hundredfold, and shall possess life everlasting.’ 

‘“‘ At these words of the pontiff, there burst forth from the im- 
mense assemblage with one voice, and with the force of thunder 
reverberating through the surrounding mountains, as time after 
time they took up the shout, ‘ Dieu lo volt!’ God wills it! Then 
the Pope, raising his eyes towards heaven, and waving his hand for 
silence, continued thus: ‘My brethren, you to-day behold the ac- 
complishment of this word of our Lord, that where his own are 
assembled in his name, there will He be in the midst of them ; for 
had you not been inspired by Him, all of you could not have cried 
out with one and the same voice. Let these words, then, ‘ Dieu lo 
volt !’ be henceforward your cry of war, and may it every where an- 
nounce the presence of the God of armies.’ Then, after defining 
the categories of individuals to whom it was not allowed to take the 
cross, Pope Urban concludes thus: ‘This emblem worn upon your 
breasts shall be the sign raised amongst the nations for reuniting 
the dispersed children of the house of Israel ; bear it on your shoul- 
ders and on your breasts ; let it glitter on your arms and on your 
standards ; it shall be for you the pledge of victory or of the palm of 
martyrdom ; it will recall incessantly to your minds that Jesus Christ 
died for you, and that you ought to die for Him.’ ” 


The “‘ Three Romes,” by the Abbé Gaume, forms an agree- 
able and valuable supplement to Dr. Miley’s history. Its 
author is well known for his admirable Catéchisme de Per- 
sévérance, his Manuel des Confesseurs, and other excellent 
theological and historical works. His journal of his tour in 
Italy is the most pleasant and the most Catholic guide-book 
to the garden of the world that we know of, and is precisely 
what many an English Catholic traveller has repeatedly felt 
the want of during his journeyings in that country of noble 
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memories. It paints the present visible results of that mys- 
terious influence which the Church has exerted upon the 
intelligence and passions of man in all past ages. In a cer- 
tain sense, Italy is ever, so to say, a land of living ruins, 
In other countries, for the most part, the past scarcely sur- 
vives at all. ach century as it hastens along sweeps away 
so much of all that has preceded it, that it demands no incon- 
siderable effort of the memory and the poet’s powers to recall 
what is no more, and live over again in imagination the life 
of those who are dead. ‘Throughout Italy, but especially in 
Rome, this is far less the case. The past wellnigh lives 
in the present; not dissolved, as it were, in the institutions, 
habits, and structures of the existing race of men, but mingling 
with it, struggling with it, uniting with it on equal terms of 
union. No man with a Christian heart and a well-stored 
mind can help feeling this singular truth when he enters 
Rome, or travels from city to city from the Alps to Sicily. 
There, from the buried cities of truria to the last Pontifical 
function in St. Peter’s, all tends to impress his mind with 
an unwonted sense of the united fleetingness and durability 
of man and his works. Here in Iingland, and almost every 
where else where modern life is energetic, the new genera- 
tion and the generation just passing away seem the very 
boundaries of human history. We read of the past, we talk 
of the past, we may even think of the past; but we do not 
feel the past, or live in it, or do homage to its virtues, or 
shrink at the mention of its crimes, with the same spon- 
taneous emotions which take possession of our minds as we 
traverse the plains of Italy or gaze at the wonders of the 
Kternal City. The Eternal City! Is not this very title a 
proof that all persons share the feelings we are expressing? 
Why is Rome the Lternal in the eyes of all men? Not 
alone because she is the see of the Vicar of Jesus Christ, 
who is the indestructible Rock on which the Church of Christ 
is raised, but also because in no other spot of earth is the 
life of man felt to be so continuous, so undying. Nowhere 
else is the mystic brotherhood of humanity perceived with 
such facility. Nowhere else have centuries and tens of cen- 
turies fled away, and left such ineffaceable traces of the souls 
who once possessed the land which now belongs to our own 
generation. 

On this account it is that such a work as that of the Abbé 
Gaume is peculiarly interesting as supplementary to a formal 
history of the past. The chronicle and the traveller’s journal 
combine to present a perfect picture; for scarcely can a spot 
be visited in Italy at this very hour which does not cast a ray 
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of light on some bygone scene, or help us to form a just esti- 
mate of our forefathers both in humanity and in religion. 
M. Gaume himself was greatly struck with this union of the 
past with the present, which he found existing in many of the 
habits and feelings of Italians; and his consciousness of it 
gives an additional value to his records and reflections. His 
title itself bespeaks his wish to combine the living with the 
dead in one story. Rome, Pagan as well as Christian, buried 
in the catacombs as well as surviving on the face of the earth, 
is ever before him; and in a familiar spirit he visits every 
other place in Italy to which his travels lead him. i) ab 

Viewed more critically, his work is just what it calls itself, 
a journal of what he saw, heard, and thought. It comprises 
just so much historical, antiquarian, and local information 
as to constitute it a species of guide-book for the traveller, 
without superseding those more professed manuals which tell 
the traveller where to sleep, how to eat, and what to pay. 
There is, further, a gossipping character about the Abbé’s 
pages, which relieves them from heaviness, and makes the 
book as agreeable a companion for the fireside as for the 
diligence or the private carriage. He gives us anecdotes and 
incidents of all kinds, sometimes important 1n themselves, 
and when trivial, told in a lively, pleasant, conversational 
way ; so that his journal is just such as might be expected 
from the cultivated and animated pen of a devout eccle- 
Slastic, possessing that one essential to an agreeable racon- 
teur, a warm heart, ready to be pleased, and sympathising, as 
far as possible, with all he secs. The Abbé’s fourth volume 
is of a more elaborate character than the rest, being, in fact, 
an historical and critical account of the Roman Catacombs, 
full of interest, and containing a vast amount of information. 
Three plans are given in the volumes, shewing ancient and 
modern Rome and the Catacombs. We confidently recom- 
mend the whole work to our readers, whether they are intend- 
ing to visit Italy, and want a pleasant friend by the way; or 
have already visited it, and love to renew its many pleasant 
memories; or are confirmed dwellers at home, and yet would 
fain travel in mind where their feet will never stray. 


VOL. VI. T 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


THe Monuments inédits sur TApostolat de Sainte Marie-Made- 
leine en Provence et sur les autres Apétres de cette contrée, par Y Au- 
teur de la derniére Vie de M. Olicr, publié par M. l’Abbé Migne, 
—is a remarkable and elaborate work. It consists substantially of 
three parts. In the first, the question of the identity of St. Mary 
Magdalen with Mary the sister of Lazarus and Martha, and with 
“the woman that was a sinner” mentioned by St. Luke, is critically 
and historically examined, and solved in the affirmative, after a most 
careful enumeration and comparison of all the principal authors, 
collation of the opinions of ancient doctors and modern liturgists, 
of all the Missals and Breviaries, the decrees of Bishops or of Uni- 
versities, and, in a word, of every thing which can in any way throw 
light upon the subject. The second part treats of St. Mary Magda- 
len’s apostolate in Provence, a fact which, having been universally 
believed throughout the whole of the French Church down to the 
middle of the seventeenth century, was then first called in question, 
and openly denied by Launoy in the year 1641. This part of the 
work contains also much valuable information concerning the epis- 
copacy of St. Lazarus at Marseilles and of St. Maximin at Aix, as 
also the histories of St. Martha, St. Mary, mother of James, and 
St. Mary Salome. Lastly, the third part, which fills the whole of 
the second volume, is taken up with the text of those documents 
upon which the assertions of the second depend, with critical dis- 
quisitions upon their authenticity, and other pieces of a similar 
justificatory character. To ordinary readers, part of this volume 
will be the most interesting portion of the whole,—we mean the 
old lives of St. Mary Magdalen and the rest. Probably, indeed, 
they will regret that the author had not done something more, 
namely, had presented them with a complete biography of his prin- 
cipal Saint, compiled from the ample materials which he has col- 
lected, but written according to the laws of modern composition ; 
a modernised edition, in fact, only corrected and enlarged, of the 
old lives of these Saints by the Dominican Father Razzi, such as 
Dom. Gueranger has given us in his charming Histoire de Ste. Cecile: 
but this would scarcely have been in place in a work so purely apo- 
logetic as that which lies before us. The author aims only at vin- 
dicating the ancient tradition of his country and of the Church, 
respecting the Saints we have named, from the rude and often 
most shallow criticism of the last century; and he has acquitted 
himself of the task with an untiring zeal and laborious patience, 
such as is seldom to be met with in French writers upon similar 
subjects. These volumes are a valuable contribution as well to the 
ecclesiastical history of France as to the hagiography of the early 
Church in general ; and we only wish that many other ecclesiastical 
traditions, both of our own and of other countries, may meet with 
champions of equal ability and perseverance, 
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The Emblems of Saints, by which they are distinguished in Works 
of Art, by the Rev. F. C. Husenbeth (Burns and Lambert), is 
another curious work of ecclesiastical learning, of a partly kindred 
description. Its title describes its nature. The first part gives 
a list of the emblems with which Saints have been at different times 
represented, alphabetically arranged according to the Saints’ names ; 
the second gives the same arranged according to the emblems. 
Then follow the emblems of the ancient patriarchs and prophets ; 
then a list of the various patrons of arts, trades, and professions ; 
and lastly, the Roman, the old English, the French, the Spanish, 
the German, and the Greek calendars printed side by side. The 
whole is the result of much research, and will be both interesting 
and useful in many ways. 


Mr. Gibson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has published a second 
series of his Descriptive and Historical Notices of Norihumbrian 
Churches and Castles (Longmans). ‘The chief portion of the volume 
is occupied with a memoir of the unfortunate Earl of Derwentwater, 
who was executed in 1715. The learned author is a zealous Jacob- 
ite, and, what is more to our purpose, though a Protestant, he 
thoroughly appreciates the religious merits of the devoted earl. His 
work has been a labour of love, and we wish it all the success it 
deserves. 


The Fourth ofa Series of Cottage Conversations, by Mary Mo- 
nica (Burns and Lambert), contains accounts of the Estatica and 
the Addolorata of the Tyrol. The preceding parts in the series are 
already deservedly popular, and this last is worthy of its predecessors. 
They are the best things of the kind we know of. 


An American edition, published by Dunigan of New York, of 
Canon Schmid's well-known Tales has been imported into this 
country. They are abundantly illustrated with woodcuts by an 
American artist, Mr. J. G. Chapman, of a merit much above that 
of most similar publications. 


The last published number of the Catholic School, commencing 
its second volume, is one of the most important yet issued. We 
beg especial attention to its opening article on the admirable insti- 
tution at Ploermel, under the guidance of the Abbé de Lamennais. 
We are very glad to learn that the Catholic School is being translated 
into German, and republished in Germany. 


In a late number of the Rambler, we proposed to publish in our 
pages a list of books suitable for Catholic Lending Libraries, as a 
help to those who have not leisure to compile such a catalogue for 
themselves. We trust shortly to lay such a list before our readers, 
and shall at the same time furnish them with an account of The 
Archconfraternity of Good Books, an association established several 
years ago in France for the formation of these very libraries, which 
has met with great success, and has received the special fayour of 
the Sovereign Pontiff. 
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ELEVATION OF THE RIGHT REV. DR. WISEMAN TO THE 
CARDINALATE, 


On Tuesday, August 13th, a numerous meeting of Catholic laity was 
held at the Thatched House Tavern, T. Barnewall, Esq. in the chair, 
convened by a requisition, signed by the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, to 
consider the propriety of presenting an address to the Right Rev. Dr. 
Wiseman, on the oceasion of his departure from England, and of raising 
a fund, according to the practice of Catholic countries in like cases, to 
meet the expenditure attendant on his promotion to the rank ofa Prince 
of the Church; when resolutions were adopted unanimously to carry 
both these objects into effect, and a subscription was entered into on the 
spot. On the following day, there was another meeting of the London 
clergy at the house of the Rev. W. Wilds, the oldest priest of the dis- 
trict, when an address was unanimously adopted to the Bishop, expres- 
sive of the gratitude felt by his clergy for his untiring zeal in promoting 
the cause of religion throughout the district; of admiration for his 
many excellences, and of regret at his departure, mingled with gratifi- 
cation at the prospect of his deserved elevation to the Cardinalate, and 
of the (perhaps) increased sphere of usefulness which may be thereby 
opened to him. On the Feast of the Assumption the Bishop adminis- 
tered the sacraments of Confirmation and Ordination at the Oratory, 
and on the following day left London for Roine. 


The following is the first of the addresses alluded to :— 


To the Right Reverend Dr. Wiseman, Bishop of Melipotamus, and 
Vicar Apostolic of the London District. 


We, the undersigned, members of the laity of the London district, 
avail ourselves of the announcement of your Lordship’s approaching 
absence from among your spiritual children, to offer to your Lordship 
the homage of our heartfelt affection and veneration. So far as that 
absence may, according to a prevalent rumour, be connected with your 
Lordship’s elevation to become a Prince in the Church, we join our 
congratulations to those of universal Christendom, well knowing that 
no reward which the Church can bestow will be more than commen- 
surate with the eminent services of your Lordship. ‘The wonderful pro- 
gress and development of our holy religion in these kingdoms, which 
prove themselves to be the work of the right hand of the Most High, 
manifestly require the guidance of the most perfect combination of 
talent, energy, and public confidence, which the Church can command. 
That we, your fellow-Catholics, should recognise this combination in 
your Lordship, proves only what is well known to all the Catholic 
world ; but it is your Lordship’s peculiar happiness to have extorted 
by your writings, and preaching, and life, a similar tribute from the 
great mass of the Protestant world. 

It is therefore only natural that, so far as your approaching absence 
may be connected with any question of a separation between your Lord- 
ship and your spiritual children, we shall await the decision with anxiety, 
but with the fullest confidence in the Heaven-directed wisdom of our 
holy Father the Pope, well knowing that in his care for the Universal 
Church he will deal with our land as one of the most important portions 
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of his vineyard, Therein your Lordship has planted numerous seeds of 
piety and devotion which have not yet had time to take deep root 
among us, and his Holiness cannot but be as sensitive as we are to the 
dangers which may arise from any change in the system of cultivation. 
Should, however, that wisdom decide that the interests of the whole 
Christian world require your Lordship’s personal separation from your 
beloved children in this kingdom, we shall have the consolation of know- 
ing that, while an enlarged sphere of spiritual action must occasion a 
proportionate increase of usefulness, your Lordship can never cease to 
regard this scene of your labours as the most beloved spot within your 
more extended jurisdiction ; and will continue to develope and cherish 
those numerous sources of edification and comfort which have been 
opened to every one of us by your Lordship’s unwearied vigilance and 
devotion. 

But if our selfish anxieties should turn out to be groundless, and 
should your absence, as we fondly hope, prove to be temporary only, 
how gladly shall we hail your return, clothed, as it may be, with the 
marks of the highest favours which the Church can bestow, with new 
claims—not on our affections and confidence, for to these it would be 
impossible to add—but on the respect and veneration of our entire 
community, who cannot fail to appreciate, as belonging to themselves, 
the princely dignity which shall have been so worthily bestowed. But 
whatever in rank or locality may be your Lordship’s destination, be well 
assured you will carry with you our most earnest wishes and prayers for 
every blessing in time and in eternity. 





PLENARY INDULGENCE IN THE FORM OF JUBILEE. 


[By a circular, under date July 2d (of which the following is a trans- 
lation), his Eminence Cardinal Orioli, Prefect of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Bishops and Regulars, in virtue of the express order of the Holy 
Father, authorises all the Bishops in the world to publish in the course 
of this year a Plenary Indulgence in the form of a Jubilee. | 

Most Illustrious and Reverend Lord and Brother,—Divine Pro- 
vidence having re-established our Holy Father the Pope on his throne, 
and having removed the terrible chastisements hanging over guilty 
heads, the heart of his Holiness has remained filled with sentiments of 
the most pious gratitude to the Lord, who deigned to relieve with his 
mighty succour the time of tribulation. For this reason, his Holiness 
ceases not to render humble offerings of thanks to Him from whom all 
good comes, fervently praying Him also to make an end of the storm, 
restore calm to his Church, increase the zeal of the clergy, revive the 
faith of the Christian people, strengthen the good, bring back into the 
right way those who wander from it, and light up in the hearts of all 
the flame of his eternal charity. Also, our Holy Father ardently de- 
sires that these sentiments may be excited in the minds of the faithful, 
because this union of thanksgiving anc prayers will be more powerful 
to make the Father of Mercies propitious to us, who is so ready to con- 
sole us in our afflictions. 

What hope could we conceive that He will accept our vows and 
hear our prayers, if we did not unite ourselves in compunction of heart 
and reformation of manners? For this reason, the Holy Father desires 
that the sacred pastors, moved with a holy zeal for the salvation of 
souls, not merely convoke the faithful to the church for public prayers, 
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but also exhort them by salutary instructions, each one of them, to pray 
in spirit and truth, and purify by the sacrament of Penance their souls 
from sin, for our sins are the true cause of God’s indignation against us. 
And to give a strong impulse, the Holy Father hastens to open to the 
faith{ul the heavenly treasures of Indulgences, and to render more 
easy, by a special privilege, the way to sincere repentance, having, 
moreover, the intention of supplying in some measure the Jubilee which 
the circumstances under whieh we live have not permitted us to publish 
in the course of this year, in this city, where, at the recurrence of the 
holy year, the faithful were accustomed to come’ from all countries to 
venerate the tomb of the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and the ashes of 
the boly martyrs who have bedewed this earth with their blood. 

He consequently authorises the Ordinaries to whom the present 
circular shall be addressed, to publish in their respective dioceses during 
the current year, at such times as they shall think fitting, the Plenary 
Indulgence in the form ofa Jubilee, which shall last fifteen days, and 
which the faithful of both sexes may gain, who, having satisfied the 
conditions which shall be promulgated by ‘the Ordinaries themselves, 
shall approach during the above-mentioned time the sacrament of 
Penance and the Eucharistic Table. 

His Holiness leaves it to the discretion of the Ordinaries to pre- 
scribe such public prayers and other pious exercises as they shall con- 
sider most proper for attaining the object in view, as also the care of 
determining the number of times it shall be necessary to assist thereat, 
in order to obtain the Plenary Indulgence. They will, moreover, make 
it known, that each time persons take part therein, they may gain an 
Indulgence of 100 years; that persons who live in community, and 
have no public church, may gain the said Indulgences by assembling 
every day in the place where they are ace ustomed to pray, and there 
fulfilling the prescriptions of the Ordinary ; that parish priests and 
confessors are authorised to prescribe, according to their prudence, some 
prayers to the sick and to prisoners, that they ‘also may have the conso- 
lation of gaining the holy Indulgence. 

Moreover, his Holiness er ants to all and every the faithful, secu- 
lars, ec clesiastics, and regulars, to whatever Order or Institute they 
may belong, without the necessity of special mention, the license and 
the faculty of choosing, in order to gain the Indulgence, any confessor 
whatever, whether of the secular or of the regular. clergy, approved of 
by the Ordin: ary of the place—(but for religious women, novices, and 
other women living in monasteries, the confessors must be approved 
pro monialibus )—w ho shall have the power, for this occasion, of absolving 
them from all excommunication, suspension, and other ecclesiastical 
censures, and from all sins, excesses, and offences, how grave and enor- 
mous soever, although specially reserved to the Ordinary of the place, 
to the Superiors of the Order, or even to the Sovereign Pontiff and to 
the Holy See; those also being included, the absolution whereof would 
not be comprised in any other ¢ concession, how ample soever, excepting 
only those persons who have been by name excommunicated, suspended, 
interdicted, or declared such by sentence of the ecclesiastical judges, or 
publicly denounced. Furthermore, all may be dispensed, for the cases 
determined by the Church, from the obligation of denouncing, excepting 
in the case of a dogmatising heretic, and the other case laid down in 
the Constitution of Benedict XIV. of holy memory, commencing with 
these words, ‘‘Sacramentum Peenitentie,” which must remain stable, 
even for the inability which may be established therein. 

There is also granted to the confessors aforesaid the faculty of 
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commuting with a dispensation, into other pious and salutary works 
the particular vows, even contirmed by oath and reserved to the Holy 
See, with the exception of those of chastity, of religion, and others im- 
plying an obligation in favour ofa third party having accepted it, or 
which are penitential and preservative from sin; and also the faculty 
of dispensing from irregularity contracted by the violation of censures 
provided that it does not come under the jurisdiction, and could not 
easily come under the jurisdiction, of the secular court. 

Contessors shall enjoy this power during the fifteen days specified, 
and they shall impose in each case salutary penances, taking care to ob- 
serve the legal injunctions; in all these absolutions, commutations and 
dispensations shall only avail in the ecclesiastical tribunals. 

The Holy Father is confident that your Lordship, in the zeal 
which distinguishes you, will take all pains that the faithful committed 
to your pastoral care may profit by this special Pontifical concession, 
granted for the good of souls. In making this communication to your 
Lordship, I wish you all prosperity in the Lord, and I remain, &ec. 

Fr. A. F. Carp. Orn101t, Prefect. 
D., ARCHBISHOP OF Damascus, Secretary. 


Rome, July 2d, 1850. 





GOVERNMENT AID GRANTED TO CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 
(From the Catholie Schooi.) 


In 1848-49 the grants voted towards the building of schools amounted 
to 106,863. 4s. 2d.; out of which large sum Catholics will not receive 
one farthing. The reason of this exclusion lies, as is well known, in the 
‘¢ Management Clauses,” for the sake of which her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment appear willing to sacrifice the interests of education where most 
required, and to perpetuate the wrongs and injustice of the ages of 
bigotry. , " . 

Grants of fittings were discontinued before Catholic schools were 
allowed to share in them, and hence they have to us been wholly unpro- 
ductive. In comparing, then, the items of the general summary, it 
must be remembered that from one of the two sources of benefit, and 
that the most lucrative, therein comprised, Catholics have been wholly 
debarred, while in the other source they have participated only for six 
months of the two years to which the table extends. These considera- 
tions will prepare us to find that the ratio of aided Catholic schools to 
Protestant schools is 26 to 1021, or 1 to 39} nearly; while the ratio of 
aid is 1 to 56 nearly. Looking at the positive results, we find that be- 
tween July and December 1849 twenty-six Catholic schools, situated in 
eleven counties of England and Wales, obtained ‘‘ book grants” to the 
amount of 971. 10s. 91d. Now the administration of ‘* book grants” 
requires that the managers of the schools should have added, from their 
own resources, at least twice the sum granted to them, or 195/. 1s. 6d. ; 
and books and maps were then purchased at about half the bookseller’s 
price. So the operation of the Privy Council “ book grants” for six 
months has been to supply twenty-six Catholic schools, at a cost to school 
funds of 1951. 1s. 64d., with books and maps worth between 6500/. and 


6007. ° . ° 
In twenty-eight counties of England, while Protestant schools have 
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gained larger or smaller sums as grants to pupil-teachers, Catholic 
schools have merited nothing ; namely, in Bedfordshire, Berks, Bucks, 
Cambridge, Cornwall, Cumberland, Derby, Devon, Dorset, Essex, 
Gloucester, Hants, Hereford, Herts, Huntingdon, Leicester, Lincoln, 
Norfolk, Northampton, Nottingham, Oxford, Salop, Somerset, Suffolk, 
Westmoreland, Wilts, W orcester, and York. Wales and the Isle of 
Man have fared similarly. Eleven counties of England have been 
allowed to monopolise the signal advantages of pupil- teachers, who 
have been apprenticed in Cheshire, 1 school; Durham, 6; Kent, ls 

Lancashire, 4; Middlesex, 7 ; Monmouthshire, 1 : Northumberland, 1: 
Staffordshire, 2; Surrey, 1; Sussex, 1: and W A hese p tg 4, T bree 
schools in Scotland, namely, 1] in Dumfries, and 2 in Edinburgh, have 
entitled themselves to the same praise. One or two counties have ac- 
quitted themselves very creditably, and among these Durham is pre- 
eminent. Out of a total of 1671. granted in “that county as annual 
augmentation of salary to certificate od teachers, four Catholic masters 
have gained 86/, 10s., or more than one-half: "and ont of 1002/. 108. 
for pupil- teachers, five Catholic schools have entitled themselves to 
2181. 10s., or more than one-fifth. It must, in considering this table, 
likewise be carefully borne in mind, that whereas the returns of Pro- 
testant schools extend over the whole year ending 31st October, 1849, 
shewing much of the proceeds of former years, inasmuch as a pupil- 
teacher’s stipend is progressive, and exhibiting the results of the la- 
bours of the twenty Protestant Inspectors; in the ease of Catholic 
schools, the first indentures date trom February and March 1849, and 
since the time of the solitary Catholic Inspector employed for England, 
Scotland, and Wales, is necessarily much lost in tray elling, as well as 
absorbed by the duties of holding examinations, Ke. ; so these tables 
cannot be taken to exhibit more than the results of six months’ work as 
respects pupil-teachers. Making allowance for this drawback, we 
ought perhaps to be satisfied to find, that of 13861 schools with appren- 
ticed pupil-teachers, Catholics reckon 32 , or 1 in 42} nearly; of 3581 
apprentices, they count 79, or lin 452 nearly ; of 68, 1117. 10s. con- 
ditionally granted for the year ending 31st October, 1850, they will 
receive 13231. 10s., or 12. in 512. 10s. nearly. 

The annual Calendar of Certificates of Merit gives the names of cer- 
tificated Catholic teachers of last year. With this table we have every 
reason to be satisfied, and we trust to see it honourably enlarged during 
the current year. We cordially concur in the opinion, now we believe 
general, that some of the questions which have been put to candidates, 
and especially in the papers for mistresses, are not free from exaggera- 
tion and absurdity, and that the papers themselves comprise too exten- 
sive a range of intellectual study, while they form a very inadequate 
test of the teaching powers of the candidates. Their Lordships will 
probably correct the blunders into which the caprices of individual 
Inspectors may have led them in this matter. Meanwhile, we may 
notice that if none of our mistresses attained to the honours of the first 
class, yet three were creditably placed in the second class; while the 
Calendar shews that all the successful candidates among the Dissenters 
—usually, as is well known, far better educated than common Protest- 
ants of the same station—are in the third or lower class. 
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ROME. 


THE committee appointed to carry out the financial measures deter- 
mined by the government of his Holiness are, Cardinal Marini, Presi- 
dent; Mgr. Antinori, Auditor of the Rota; the Princes Orsini and 
Rospigliori; the Chevalier Righetti, Secretary to the late Count Rossi ; 
the rich Baron Grazioli, and some others. Mgr. Hildebrand Ruffini 
is to be Prefect of Police. 

The Ecclesiastical Academy is re-opened, with some important ame- 
liorations in its system, by the Holy Father. The course will now 
include diplomatic law in theory and practice, religious controversies, 
political economy, history, and, in particular, that of concordats. The 
Abbate Franchi is named to the chair of diplomatic law; and Dr. Grant, 
Superior of the English College, to that of religious controversy. 

The Holy Father has founded a Mass to be said daily for ever in 
the church of St. Louis at Rome for the souls of those who died in the 
late expedition. This foundation was to begin with the Ist of July, 
the anniversary of the entry of the French into Rome, and is to be said 
every day at ten o’clock, and on Sundays and hoiydays at eleven. 

By a ducal decree, dated July 24th, the Jesuits are recalled into the 
Duchy of Modena, and will open, on the Ist of next November, the 
schools entrusted to their care in Modena, Reggio, and Massa. 


(From the Roman Correspondent of the Times.) 


I met the Pope and his retinue of Noble Guards, Cardinals, and 
Monsignores, the night before last, on the Civita Vecchia road, about 
half a league distant from St. Peter’s. He had left his carriage, and, 
attended by a few of his personal friends, was on foot, enjoying the 
freshness of a beautiful evening, and admiring the last rays of the 
setting sun. Just as he had reached a hill on which the glory of the 
‘* god of day”’ still lingered, a convoy of five carriages coming trom the 
coast appeared ; and one of the persons in the leading carriage, ex- 
claiming in Italian and French, ‘* On foot, ladies and gentlemen !’’ the 
whole of the passengers, at least forty in number, some I’rench, some 
English, some American, some Spanish, and the rest Italian, jumped 
out, and fell on their knees just as the Supreme Pontiff joined them. 
The Pope was dressed in a flowing white robe, with a wide crimson 
hat, and, in the midst of the Cardinals, with their gorgeous costume, 
presented a most picturesque object. The people kissed his feet and 
his fingers, each receiving a word of devout consolation ; and when that 
ceremony with all was accomplished, Pio Nono, raising his hands to 
heaven, said with his fine melodious voice, ‘‘ Siamo contentissimi a 
dare a voi, appena arrivati sotto ’ombra della cupola di S, Pietro, la 
benedizione in nome dell’ onnipotente Iddio de’ Fedeli.” The Holy 
Father then passed on, the group remaining on their knees until he 
was out of sight, and then only all arose, the ladies weeping, and the 
men imploring blessings on his sainted head. 1 chanced to know some 
of the party, and, in particular, more than one person who had heen 
the decided enemy of the Church ; but the whole were converted on the 
spot, and all declared they were ready to shed their blood in the service 
of the Supreme Pontiff. As for myself, not wishing to attract atten- 
tion, I had retired to a quiet corner of tie roadside, but I was struck 
with awe and admiration at the impressive spectacle, and, cold as one 
becomes to scenic effect by long experience of the realities of life, I can 
never forget this scene. 
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CANADA. 


CIRCULAR OF THE BISHOPS OF SIDYME, MONTREAL, CARRHA, MAR- 
TYROPOLIS, AND BYTOWN, ASSEMBLED AT MONTREAL, TO THE 
CLERGY OF THE DIOCESES OF QUEBEC, KINGSTON, MONTREAL, 
BYTOWN, AND TORONTO, 


From this important document, dated ‘‘ Bishop’s Palace, Montreal, 
llth May, 1850,” we take the following extracts: 


DECISIONS. 


Ist. We strictly forbid the reading of spurious Bibles. 

2dly. We do not by any means permit the reading of Bibles pub- 
lished without the approbation of the ecclesiastical superiors, and with- 
out explanatory notes of well-known Catholic authors. 

3dly. We censure the reading of every tract, pamphlet, book, jour- 
nal, &c. contrary to faith or morals. Should any doubt arise with 
regi ard to any work being included in this category, recourse is to be had 
to the diocesan aathori ity. 

4thly. Those who, atter bei ing apprised of these salutary decisions, 
will refuse to submit to them, are not to be adiitted to the sacra- 
ments. 

Sthly. The faithful who may desire to read the holy Scriptures in 
the translations approved by the ecclesiastical authority are authorised 
to do so, provided that, in certain particular cases, there be no just rea- 
sons to fear that this reading may be prejudicial to them. 

6thly. We regard as sufficiently approved for this object the New 
Testament translated into French, and printed at Quebec, with the ap- 
probation of his Grace the Archbishop; the Douay Bible and the Testa- 
ment of Kheims, translated into English, and published by the authority 
of several Bishops. 

LIBRARIES. 

It is evident that, to prevent the people from reading bad books, 
is of importance to supply them with good ones; for every disease “ten 
a special remedy. The following are our r »solutions on this subject :— 

Ist. We recommend the immediate establishment of parochial libra- 
ries—each parish or mission, as appears to us, being able to procure its 
own, 

2dly. To assist, as much as in us lies, so worthy an undertaking, we 
hereby institute in each parish or mission, in virtue of the power which 
we hold from the Apostolic See, a Society for the Distribution of Good 
Books, such as was founded at Bordeaux, and afterwards erected into 
a Confraternity by the Sovereign Pontiff:, with all the privileges and 
indulgences thereunto attached. 

Sdly. In order the more easily to procure the most useful works 
for the people of this country, we hereby establish a Commission, con- 
sisting of priests of the different dioceses of this province, whose duty 
it will be to look after the best works which can be placed in the hands 
of the faithful, and the least expensive manner of procuring them. A 
catalogue will be printed, to which each parish can have recourse, in 
order to make a selection of the books that they may require, and after- 
wards have them procured by some bookseller, thus saving unnecessary 
expense. 

4thly. The gentlemen named for this commission are: at Quebec, 
the curé of Notre Dame and the chaplain of St. Patrick’s Church ; at 
Kingston, the two chaplains of the Irish and Canadian congregations ; ; 
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at Montreal, the two priests who have charge of the library established 
for the circulation of good books, one of whom acts for the Canadians, 
the other for the Irish ; at Bytown, two of the Fathers Oblats, charged 
with the spiritual care of the Irish and Canadians. These gentlemen 
will come to such an arrangement as to enable them to publish but one 
and the same list, which may answer the requirements of the age and 
the country. 

5thly. They will put themselves in communication with the society 
established at Bordeaux and other cities for the circulation of good 
books, in order that they may participate in the temporal! and spiritual 
advantages which this pious association enjoys. 


AN ENGLISH PAPER. 


As at the present time journalism is a formidable power which hell 
uses, unfortunately with too much success, in scattering over the world 
impious and dangerous doctrines, religion finds herself necessitated to 
make use of this weapon against calumny and error. Moved by the 
requirements of the age, and at the request of several laymen, deeply 
afflicted in seeing that Catholicity has not in Canada a single organ in 
the English language to repel the incessant attacks of Protestant papers, 
we have come to the following conclusions : 

Ist. We approve with all our heart, as a work highly advantageous 
to religion, the publication ofa religious paper in the English language, 
provided that it be detached from every political party. 

2d. This paper, for the present, is to be printed at Montreal, edited 
by laymen, under the inspection of a few priests, and published once 
a weck. 

3d. It will be named the True Witness, because its object will be 
to render testimony to the holy truths of the Catholic religion, of which 
‘Jesus Christ is a faithful witness,” and of which every clergyman 
should shew himselfthe zealous defender by all the means in his power. 

4th. There will be in each diocese at least one priest specially charged 
to make inquiries into the different necessities of his locality, and to 
transmit to the editors of the journal such information as they may 
stand in need of. A correspondence should exist between them, in 
order that they might adopt the most effective measures to render the 
journal in every respect interesting. : 

5th. The curés and missionaries are requested to recommend this 
paper to such of their parishioners as they judge qualified to read it 
with profit. They would do well by acting as agents, or by pointing 
out respectable persons who would exert themselves to procure as many 
subscribers as possible, and would forward their subscriptions. 





PIEDMONT: ARREST AND IMPRISONMENT OF 
MONSIGNOR FRANZONI. 


(From the Univers.) 
Turin, August 9th, 1850. 
I wrote to you hurriedly yesterday to inform you that persecution had 
just recommenced here with renewed violence, with a severity which 
will inevitably lead to the most serious consequences. ‘The simple 
statement of the facts will prove to you that the Piedmontese Ministers 
have come to a determined resolution to break absolutely with the 


Church. 
A note published by the excellent and courageous journal, the Ar- 
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monia, upon the death of the Minister of Commerce, Santa Rosa, will 
have informed you that the unfortunate colleague of Siccardi entertained 
at his last moments a feeling of his faults, but that he was deficient in 
the courage to retract them in an open Christian manner. Upon this 
point I shall give you the most precise details. 

Santa Rosa, who before his ministry had been exact in performing 
the duties of religion, having sent for his confessor, the latter declared 
to him that it was necessary that he should retract previous to being 
admitted to rece:ve the sacraments. After a few moments’ hesitation, 
Santa Rosa said that he had acted according to the dictates of his con- 
science, and in the conviction that he was not violating the laws of the 
Church ; that if he had been in error, he regretted it. The priest ob- 
served to him, that his participation in eulpable and condemned acts 
having been public, it was important that he should make a public re- 
paration—that is to say, by a written declaration—for the scandal which 
he had given, the evil he had done; that he owed it to himself, as he 
owed it to the Church, to adopt a style of language loyal and precise. 
The unfortunate man still hesitating, still held back by human respect, 
by an engagement with Siccardi, proposed an ambiguous note, which 
the venerable religious of the Order of Servi, curé ot the parish of St. 
Charles, was grieved to be obliged to refuse. At the same time that he 
explained the reasons for this refusal with all the moderation which 
charity demanded, but also with all the firmness which the Church pre- 
scribes, the ecuré of St. Francis wrote to Monsignor Franzoni, who was 
retained at Pianezza, informing him of what had taken place, and asking 
him for instructions. Santa Rosa still sought to reconcile his errors 
and faults as a politician with his apprehensions as a Christian, formerly 
fervent ; at length, perceiving the near approach of death, he confessed 
anew, and declared that he condemned all those of his acts which the 
Church condemned, wishing to die as an Apostolic and Roman Catholic, 
sincerely obedient to the Head of the Church. He received absolution, 
but the last sacraments could not be administered to him. His last 
declaration not being written, and extreme unction not having been 
given to him, there was some doubt as to whether he might be interred 
according to the rites of the Chureh. One of the Ministers, M. de la 
Marmora, repaired to the curé of St. Charles, and notified to him that 
the Church must aecord its ceremonies to the remains of Santa Rosa, 
that on that condition the refusal of the sacraments would be overlooked, 
but that otherwise they would know how to punish the guilty. The 
curé replied that it was usual with him in such matters to follow the 
advice of his Archbishop, and that he would act according to the order 
which would be sent him. M. de la Marmora therefore repaired to 
Pianezza, and, whilst observing certain forms of language, renewed his 
ultimatum. Monsignor Franzoni, who waited for more perfect infor- 
mation, confined himself to replying to the Minister, that as soon as he 
should be sufficiently instructed, he should think before God upon the 
decision which he ought to take. M.de la Marmora perceived that 
menaces would be useless, and retired. The Archbishop approved of 
the conduct of the curé of St. Charles, but observing that Santa Rosa 
had been desirous of dying in the bosom of the Church, he ordered that 
the ecclesiastical sepulture should be granted. 

This incident, therefore, appeared to have terminated in a manner 
which ought to satisfy every one. Even already were some Siccardians 
seeking to discover a concession of principle in the conduct of the Arch- 
bishop. But the Ministry did not in any degree share that opinion, and, 
notwithstanding their promises, were not willing that the matter should 
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rest there. They had reckoned that the death of Santa Rosa would 
have led to a conflict; the dying declaration of that unfortunate man, 
and the decision which it had permitted the Archbishop to take, de- 
prived them of the pretext for which they had a long time waited. 
Nevertheless, they were determined to proceed to extremities, and they 
were able to perceive that a spontaneous popular demonstration was in 
course of preparation. Some thousands of Lombard refugees, who 
corrupt and ruin the capital of Piedmont, offered m this respect re- 
sources which the ringleaders hastened to put into execution. The 
National Guard was assembled en masse to honour the funeral of Santa 
Rosa, and also to render armed assistance, as is their usual practice, to 
the acts of disorder which were foreseen. The demonstration was 
directed especially against the curé of St. Charles and the community 
to which he belongs. The Archbishop being absent, it seemed likely 
that they would confine themselves to investing his name with oppro- 
brious epithets, and raising frightful cries before his palace. The pro- 
gramme was exactly followed. They commenced with vociferating 
before the gates of St. Charles; then the mob rushed into the house of 
the Servi, and the chamber of the curé was pillaged. The National 
Guard remained neutral: this is the sort of heroism which is habitual 
to that body. Here they call this miserable saturnalia an émeute; at 
Paris it would be regarded as nothing more than one of those silly 
freaks for which a few policemen easily obtain reparation. However, 
the Government pretended to be alarmed, and declared that the Servi, 
being an occasion of troubles, should immediately be banished. They 
accordingly were banished the same evening, and were scarcely allowed 
time to sign a protest against their expulsion. 

But whilst the émeute was rendering this service to the Ministry, 
the latter were receiving from Siccardi, who is at Cormayeur, near the 
King, a letter, by which the Minister of the Interior was ordered to 
have the Archbishop conducted to Fenestrella, in case Santa Rosa 
should be deprived of the last sacraments or of ecclesiastical sepul- 
ture. The obedience was prompt. I informed you yesterday of the 
arrest of Mer. Franzoni; I shall add here, that, besides the gendarmes 
in uniform who surrounded his dwe!ling, many others had been sent to 
Pianezza, in the dress of the bourgeois, tor the purpose of mixing with 
the people, and repressing a truly spontaneous manifestation, which 
they dreaded. The manitestation took place, however; but it was on 
the part of those whom force could not restrain. Many peasants cast 
themselves upon their knees along the passage of the carriage which 
contained the Archbishop, for the purpose of receiving a last benedic- 
tion from the holy prelate. The order of Siccardi enjoined that Mgr. 
Franzoni should not, under any pretext, be suffered to descend from 
the carriage until the gates of Fenestrella should be closed upon him. 
I learn this evening that that order has been executed. Is it necessary 
that I should add that the calm firmness of the illustrious confessor did 
not for an instant fail him? The Church of Turin is now suffering, but 
how glorious in its history will this date be! 

You will perhaps be astonished that such acts can take place in a 
country which pretends to be subject to a constitutional form of govern- 
ment. But here the constitution exists only for Catholics ; the priests, 
especially, are without the pale of common law. They are plundered, 
banished, imprisoned more arbitrarily than would be dared to be done 
in Russia. What is the absolutism of a Sovereign, in fact, compared 
to the tyranny of some men so wretchedly arbitrary as to seek the sup- 


port of the revolutionary populace? 
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Time is urgent with me, and I am obliged to omit many details of 
significance. I ought, for example, to inform you at some length, that 
at Pignerol two or “three dozen rufhians, who seemed to have been hired 
beforehand, hissed Mgr. Franzoni; that upon arriving at their house in 
Alexandria, the Servi found it laid w aste, and have been obliged to fol- 
low into a more distant exile the brothers with whom they have cone to 
seek an asylum; that to-day the Minister of Justice and Worship has 
written to the Vicar-General of Turin, ordering him to nominate, with- 
out receiving the advice or commands of any one, an administrator for 
the parish of St. Charles, the Archbishop being condemned to return no 
more into the diocese. Siccardi disposes of the future. A similar no- 
tice is said to have been sent to his Holiness on the subject of the Arch- 
bishopric of Turin itself, which they are equally desirous of confiding to 
an administrator, some Giobertiste and Lombard priest, doubtless. Is 
this stupidity or madness? 

No. It is the result of calculation and a pledge. The Piedmontese 
Government desire to break with Rome, persuaded that at this price 
they will obtain the intimate alliance of England. Actual persecution 
is a pledge which they otter to Lord Palmerston. The hope of finding 
financial resources in the confiscation of the property of the Church 
may also have some influence in these iniquities. ‘To plunder the poor 
has always been the foible of reformers: 

But these are facts which would require to be treated at greater 
length. Perhaps I shall soon undertake this labour. For the present I 
shall terminate by a remark which has struck all the Catholies of Turin. 
It was upon the 6th of August, the eve of his arrest, and the same day 
in which Siccardi gave the “order for it, that Mgr. Franzoni received the 
cross which had been presented to him by the French Catholics. Some 
hours later, and the illustrious confessor would have been deprived of 
that homage which has been so precious to him, which he received with 
so much tenderness, and of which he was pleased to say, ‘‘I see in ita 
consolation and a strength,” 


On the 6th of August, the Catholics of France presented to Mon- 
signor Franzoni the golden crucifix of the Monsignor Affre, the mar- 
tyred Archbishop, in ‘honour of his noble refusal to obey the Siccardi 
laws, and the consequent imprisonment to which he was subjected. 
The person elected for offering this testimony of sympathy with the 
Archbishop was M. Eugene Veuillot, one of the editors of the Univers. 
M. E. Veuillot accompanied the offering with these words :— 

‘‘T have been charged by a considerable number of French Catholics 
to offer to you a humble testimony of their veneration. The cross 
which they have the honour to present to you by my hands belonged 
to the holy Archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur Affre, who, like the Good 
Pastor, gave his life for his flock. Catholic France is rejoiced at know- 
ing that this cross of a martyr will hereafter rest on the breast of a 
confessor. We wish to honour in you, Monseigneur, all those Bishops 
who combat for the cause of God, and prepare “themselves by struggles 
in the faith for the sacrifices of charity.””? The Archbishop ‘replied : — 
‘‘T am profoundly affected with the honour shewn to me by the Ca- 
tholics of France. I accept with joy and gratitude the homage which is 
addressed, not to my person, but to the principle of which Iam one of 
the representativ es, and which Providence has called upon me to defend. 
The souvenirs attached to the cross which you offer to me render it still 
more precious, for the martyrdom of Monseigneur Affre is tor the epis- 
copate at once an instruction and a glory.” 
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THE MIRACLE AT RIMINI. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Univers writes as follows from Rome:--I 
send you a letter of Father Antonio Forci; under date June ‘ 27th, 
which will put you in possession of what is passing at Rimini up to the 
present day. From another letter, written on the 28th, by a Father of 
the same company of the Precious Blood, one of the preachers of the 
Novena, the following expressions deserve quoting: ‘* Great prodigies! 
marvellous things! when the people pray tor holy Church, they see 
the face of the Madonna sweetly resplendent.” To the places men- 
tioned by Father Forci as having witnessed the same prodigy, and on 
which I was unable to procure any exact information, except as to 
Fossombrone, where the prodigy is still continuing, 1 may add San 
Genecio, a little town adjoining Camerino and Terni. In these two 
places the prodigy is incontestable. I had the pleasure of reading a 
most edifying letter written by the Archbishop of Camerino, in whieh 
the circumstances are related. This country has received a comple tely 
new life ; its Christianity is like to the first ages of the Church. One 
of the narratives laid before the Secretary of State relates the instan- 
taneous cure of a woman born deaf and dumb, whom every body knew, 
who, in the presence of the Madonna, began to speak as if she ney er 
had that infirmity. At Terni the prodigy takes place in the private 
chapel of the Bishop. After being convinced, as were a multitude of 
witnesses, of the reality of the fact, the prelate wrote to the holy Fa 
ther to know what ought to be done. The Pope replied that the i. 
donna should be removed to the Cathedral Church, and there exhibited 
to the veneration of the faithful. At the request of a great number of 
the faithful, the rev. fathers of the Precious Blood have announced a 
Novena in honour of Our Lady of Rimini: this Novena will commence 
next Saturday, in their church of San Salvator in Campo. 


To M. Benjamin Romanis, Prior-General of the Congregation of the 
Most Precious Blood, at Rome. Live the Precious Blood! 


As to the prodigy, I am enabled to inform you that it becomes 
more hp ot more striking ; that the concourse of strangers continues, 
and even daily increases, on the side of the Romagna, the Marches, 
Tuscany, and the Modenese. It is the same with the number of the 
offerings, although the public prints have exaggerated this, and stated 
it beyond the truth. The town of St. Julian came in procession on 
Sunday—the most beautiful you can conceive. Rimini indeed looks 
like a “paradise with these beautiful processions continually entering. 
Some of them receive holy communion in general ; then it is one would 
wish to be found among them, 

‘* The Bishop told us last evening that the processes are going on 
very well, and he hopes to be enabled shortly to send them to Rome. 
It is said that the same prodigy takes place at Fossombrone, at Lugo, 
at Sant’? Arcangelo, at Sant’ Agata, and at Montbaroccio, in the 
diocese of Pesaro. Persons come here from the countries I mentioned 
above. This morning for several hours I was hearing the confessions of 
a great number of men and women who had come from Fermo. 

‘¢ Blasphemy, which disappeared from Rimini at the first moment 
of the prodigy, is no longer to be found, even in the cabarets and 
public- houses ; and strangers t take a delight i in walking up and down, 
and indulging their astonishment at this ‘great prodigy, more marvel- 
lous than the movement of the eyes of Mary most holy. <A few days 
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